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ABSTRACT 


This thesis is a descriptive analysis of a milieu 
programme, giving specific attention to its groupwork methods 
and contributions which is in operation at Warrendale, a 
residential treatment home for emotionally disturbed girls 
situated in Newmarket, Ontario. Against a brief history 
of the institution, it gives the theoretical basis of the 
work done with children, using the milieu concept as pio- 
neered by Fritz Redl and Bruno Bettleheim. The institution 
uses caseworkers and groupworkers as residential staff, 
dealing directly with the children, but only the group 
work aspects of the-programme are considered here, 


Three aspects of the total milieu are considered; 
(a) routines and rules; (b) leisure-time activities and the 
community; (c) discipline and problem-handling. Parts of 
the life of the institution are illustrated and analyzed 
in relation to the various therapeutic goals of the insti- 
tution; (a) tension reduction; (b) individuality; (c) gain- 
ing relationships; (d) expression and release of feelings. 
The value of these three aspects are also considered for 
their diagnostic value. 


The contribution and use of group skills in the 
milieu setting are considered in the light of the ther- 
apeutic goals mentioned above. The group session is the 
principal technique considered, and the interpretive and 
goal setting values of group sessions are brougtt out. 

The significance of celebrating social festivities and 
the special uses of group sessions as expressive media 

are also exemplified as a part of group skills. The over- 
all contributions, and possibilities of improvement, are 
summarized in a concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTER I 
INSTITUTIONS AND GROUP APPROACHES TO TREATMENT 


The institutionalization of children has a long history 
in Western society, but the development of institutions es- 
pecially for children has occurred only in the last one hundred 
and fifty years. Wars and high maternal death rates both con- 
tributed to the building of orphanages and homes for dependent 
children and a great number of these were maintained by religious 
and philanthropic orders. In North America, after the First 
World War (1914-1918), as adoptive and foster home practices 
became more accepted and the number of orphans dropped signifi-~ 
cantly, the day of the orphanage waned, and there seemed to 
be no place for institutions in a modern child care programme. 

Over the years however, it has become evident that even 
in the most efficacious child care system, there remains a resi- 
due of children who fail in their adjustment to family life. 
Individual remedial measures seemed unable to cope with all the 
cases, and the term "not responding to treatment" has become 
more and more common. . 

The value of group treatment of children with emotion- 
al disturbances became evident under such pioneers as August 


Aichhorn, who operated a training school for boys in Vienna in 


as 


the 1920's, and Dr. Bruno Bettleheim and Dr. Fritz Redl both 
of whom developed similar group treatment centres in the United 
States some twenty years later. 

Thus, the needs of dependent children requiring insti- 
tutional care have changed greatly in the last thirty or forty 
years, and it is necessary to examine the reasons why a child 
need be institutionalized for an emotional disturbance. Children 
Who Hate, Love Is Not Enough, Wayward Youth and other descrip- 
tive titles of books written about emotionally disturbed 
children, suggest some of these eecaenee. Invariably, the 
histories of disturbed children show that the frustration of 
basic needs or the lack of important goals in their lives has 
produced unmanageable quantities of aggression, destructive- 
ness and other disturbances. | 

The environmental stimuli of slums and poverty as con- 
tributing factors to producing aggression and destructiveness 
are well known and documented by sociologists, but the relation- 
ship of the child to his parents and his peers is also of key 
Significance. The problem is also one of more than parental 
physical neglect, common as that is. Rather, the emotional 
care and concern that the parent has supeoeeed to the child 
seems to determine the degree and depth of disturbance in a 


child. Most of the parents of the children that Dr. Bettleheim 


1 ‘See bibliography for more . complete reference to these 
titles 


has treated, for example, have been of above average income, 
and have shown themselves to be intelligent persons. 

Beginning with a type of parental rejection that may 
be either overt or disguised, the emotionally disturbed child 
may find support and comfort from surroundings outside the 
home. Understanding relatives or a sensitive teacher or some 
other parent substitute may fill the breech; but when the basic 
infant needs are repeatedly denied, the child's ability to bene- 
fit from social experiences are not enough. What often happens 
is that the pattern of rejection continues and the child grad- 
ually becomes the child with whom nobody wants to live. 

Such a child usually goes through a series of foster 
homes, causes disruption in the school and community, and 
after a period of individual treatment and clinics, may be 
sent to boarding school or detention home until there seems 
to be no place left for him. Until recently, the eventual 
fate of such a child too often was to be sent to a training 
school or an institution for the feeble-minded where an insti- 
tutionalized life awaited him. 

In order to help such a child, it becomes necessary 
to know what specific disturbances have occurred in his 
emotional development, and what defences the child has dev- 
eloped in order to ward off the impact of the unpleasant 


world around him. It then becomes necessary to design a 
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supportive milieu in which the child can express his primary 
emotional maldevelopment. It is as he is able to express his 
disturbance that it becomes possible to help him face reality 
within the ego-supportive framework of the milieu. In order to 
accomplish this, the milieu must also counter-act the defences 
that the child has used in his past, before any form of 
relationship- therapy can be successful, 


Different Approaches to Residential Treatment . 
A descriptive study of twelve residential treatment 
centres in the U.S.A., recently published by the Child Welfare 
League of America, reveals the variety of methods and philosophy 
used in the treatment of disturbed children. The preface of 
this study summarizes this variety of approach, (but emphasizes 
unanimity of objective), in the following words: 

These treatment institutions, though diverse 

in their philosophy, origin and auspices, all 

result from attempts to find more successful 

ways of helping disturbed children. They have 

been established to provide treatment for the 

child for whom the guidance clinics, foster 


care agencies and corrective institutions have 
been unable to provide adequate help. They 


have one thing in common - the evelopment 
of a total approach to therapy. 
There are two general viewpoints regarding the concept 
of total therapy and both centre on the role of the residential 
staff, the persons who deal directly with the children in the 


living situation. In one approach, the residential worker 


2 Reid, Joseph H. and Hagen, Helen Re Residential Treatment 
of Emotionally Disturbed Children, Child Welfare League of 
ped ‘New York City, 1952. P.5 Wnderlining added) 


is regarded as the basic therapist, handling all the individual 
and group situations as they arise. In fact, such workers 
are often called therapists. 
The second approach is associated with the concept 
of "milieu" or environmental therapy, a term originated by 
Bruno Bettleheim. In describing it he says: 
We sometimes think of our work as environmental 
therapy rather than psychotherapy. That is, 
we rely less on the isolated relationship to 
one person, or the working out of problems in 
a relatively secluded treatment room - or even 
the use of symbolic play material - and more 
on the variety of personal relationships be- 
tween children and the various staff members 
and among the children themselves. 

This concept of therapy in a modified form is the 
major concern of the present thesis. It is examined in 
practical form by relating it to an analytical account of 
the program of "Warrendale", a residential treatment home 
for emotionally disturbed girls, situated in Newmarket, 
Ontario. 

Origin and History of Nerrendale 

Warrendale began as a "Home for Wayward Christian 
Women and Girls" established in Toronto in 1916 under the 
auspices of a Women's Auxillary of an Anglican Church, 


It was then called St. Faith's Lodge. It was decided to 


provide a service for dependent girls because of the lack 


3 Bettlehein, Bruno, Love is Not Enough, } Free Press, 
Glencoe, ene 1950, -P. 32- 
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of such facilities in the community, and this focus remains, 
although long-range plans will include care of boys as well. 
After forty years of operation, it became increasingly clear 
that the institution was dealing with behavior problems be- 
yond its original intent, and finally community pressure brought 
its closure in 1950. By this time, the board of directors, 
(all women), had not only decided to move the institution, 
but also to direct the focus of the institution more along 
treatment lines. 

A large twelve-acre estate in Newmarket (30 miles 
north of Toronto) became available for charitable purposes, 
and this was purchased by St. Faith's Lodge. keesraiany: in 
1951 a groupworker was hired; a new name, "Warrendale", was 
adopted, and the new institution was opened in August, 1952. 
By this time, the board had become secularized and became a 
member of the United Community Fund of Greater Toronto and 
Social Planning Council. 

Warrendale today consists of one main building and 
two auxiliary buildings, situated on twelve acres of lawn, 
orchard and wooded areas. The main building houses twelve 
to eighteen girls aged eight to sixteen years of age. The 
girls sleep in rooms on the two top floors, from one to four 
girls to a room. The older girls, (twelve to sixteen years 
old), generally but not inflexibly, have their rooms on the 
third floor, while the younger girls (eight to ewelve years 


old), generally occupy the second floor. The second floor 
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also contains an isolation-sick room, staff meeting room, a 
medicine dispensary and living quarters for thie staff. Only 
one staff person lives in at present, although in the begin- 
ning of the agency all staff lived in. The ground floor con- 
tains the administrative offices, kitchen, dining room, living 
room, piano room, a-television room and a tile-floored sun 
room, which is the only smoking area in the house for the 
girls. The dining room is a common one for staff and girls, 
with six tables, four persons to a table. The basement con- 
tains the laundry and ironing facilities, plus a play and 
party room. 

These living arrangements are not regarded as ideal 
for so many children of varying ages. A series of cottage-~ 
type houses for six to eight children is being planned to 
alleviate the situation. Thus, in the last five years the 
living and administrative rooms have frequently been changed 
to meet new needs and to preserve a more home-like quality 
to the institution. | 

One of the auxiliary buildings is Senior House, which 
is for older girls fifteen years and older, who are mature 
enough to be more self-sufficient in looking after. themselves. 
This house is regarded as a transitional stage from group- 
living to a more independent type of living. This service 
is usually for girls who are still going to school. A similar 


home in Toronto for working girls is projected for the future. 
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One to five girls live on the ground floor of this 
building. This floor has a bedroom, a television-living 
room, a bed-sitting room, a bathroom and a kitchen where 
the girls do their own cooking. The second floor is occupied 
by the director's office and living room.. 

The other auxiliary building is the Warrendale School, 
grades one to six, which has a capacity of six girls. It 
has a classroom and play and crafts area. The school is des- 
igned to help those children sent to Warrendale, who have a 
- poor school adjustment because of educational blocking or 
poor school conduct. As soon as a girl is able to function 


well enough, she is sent to the Newmarket Public school system. 


a total care and after care treatment for emotionally dis- 
turbed girls of average 1.Q., with a view of helping each 

girl towards family adjustment, or where this is not possible, 
to co-operate in a social plan for a girl. Warrendale, in 
exceptional cases, will assume full responsibility for a child 
and also provides after care service in residence or out in 
the community. There is also a scholarship fund for girls 
Wishing to take advanced education. Warrendale accepts 
private placements as well as social agency and court referrals, 
and will take girls for observational periods or long term 
placements. Social sasework with parents, where possible, 


is assumed by Warrendale. 
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The Children and Intake Policies 
_ On Januasy 15; 1958 there were twenty-one girls rang- 
ing from eight to sixteen years old, in residence at Warrendale. 
Of these, sixteen were living in the main house, three lived 
in Senior House, and two were attending private seheols. Five 
girls attended Newmarket Public Schools, seven attended New- 
market High School, three were enrolled in a business secre- 
tarial school in Toronto, and four attended Warrendale's own 
school. . | 

The majority of the girls come from the Toronto area 
and are referred by Toronto social agencies, auoectally the 
‘Children's Aid Society of Metropolitan Toronto. However, 
about one third of the girls are from other districts of 
Ontario (see Appendix A). The girls come from all economic 
and social levels of society, but most of them have been 
through a series of temporary placements or foster homes 
and institutions. The symptoms that the girls display would 
be too numerous to fully describe, but a few examples might 
illustrate them: hostility to adults and authority, attack- 
ing other children, chronic lying, stealing, temper tantrums, 
delusional fantasies and day dreaming, withdrawn and extreme 
shyness tendencies, attempted suicide, reading problems, 
sexual problems, running away, and many others. 

To ccategorize these symptoms is a difficult and 
unprecise procedure, since several symptoms may be dis- 


played by one girl. However, an approximate break down 
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of the. girl's disorders which predominate in their character 

would be: primary and secondary disorders, four girls; severe 

neurotic disorder, four girls; psychotic and pre-psychotic 

disorders, eight girls; delinquent tendencies with neurotic 

or psychotic symptoms, three girls. It can be seen then, that 

Warrendale's population covers a wide range of disturbances, 
However, children requiring constant medical care, 

epileptics, fire setters, extreme delinquents and runaways 

are generally not accepted. Children with delinquent or 

psychotic tendencies are carefully assessed in the light 

of their effect on the total milieu, especially in terms 

of the groupings within the house. Warrendale considers 

that its programme can best serve children who:- 

l. Exhibit primary or secondary disorders or other 
neurotic symptoms, and have failed to adjust to 
adoption, foster homes or other institutions. 

2. May have shown delinquent or "incorrigible" 
behaviour, but have enough ego controls to-use 


an open institution. 


3. Are diagnosed as having pre-psychotic or psychotic 
symptoms. 


4. Are aggressive and hostile. 


5. Due to parental resentment, cannot use a foster 
placement. 


6. Are withdrawn, autistic in symptoms, or over-con- 
forming and need a more demanding environment. — 


7. Have experienced a serious delay in basic habit 
training. 
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8. Need special school education due to bene tounay 
difficulties or learning blocks. 


9. Present problems that require study and diagnosis 
ina twenty-four hour living experience. 


Although Warrendale does not serve feshieanaided children, 
it takes into account the fact that 1.Q. ratings and tests may 
be affected by emotional disturbances. No formal diagnosis, 
along classic lines is made, but psychiatric assessments are 
made of each child during staff meetings with the consultant 
psychiatrist, or case conferences with the referring agency. 
Psychological testing is done by the referring agency where 
possible, or arrangements are often made with testing services 
in Toronto. Psycho-therapy with psychiatrists in Toronto has 
been attempted with older girls, but results have ast been 
too successful. Psycho-therapeutic sessions by resident 
workers, under close supervision of the head caseworker or 
the director, have been found to be more practical. 

. Before a girl comes to Warrendale she is sent a 
questionnaire with a stamped envelope, to make it private. 
Forms are also. sent to her parents or substitute parents 
and teachers (see appendix B). A visit for the child is 
arranged and she is shown around the house by one of the 
girls, and she is then interviewed by the head caseworker 
or director. A girl may be accepted (or rejected) on the 
basis of her particular emotional disturbance, her compat- 
ibility with the total group and her own desire to come. 

If she does not wish. to come, she is not coerced, but other 


visits or interviews may be arranged. Ina few 
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situations, the girl may have little choice, or the alter- 
natives, such as training school, may be more unpleasant than 
her fears of staying at Warrendale. Such situations are not 
regarded as ideal, but the girls attitudes are assessed in 
the light of the predicament, and she may be accepted. In 
all cases, there is a three month probation period, and at 
this time a case conference is held to decide whether the 
agency can help the girl. If her adjustment is satisfactory, 
a long term plan will be made. The routine regarding a new 
girl coming into Warrendale will be discussed later, 
Staff and Staff Management 

On January 15, 1958 the total staff of vaenekdaie 
consisted of thirteen full time and six part time persons, 
whose job consist of: 


1 Consultant Psychiatrist - 4 hours a week for staff consul- 
tation and a variable amount of time for case conferences. 


1 Executive Director 


7 Resident workers - 3 of whom have administrative duties 
as well, One is full time holiday staff. 


Teacher 
Secretary-Bookkeeper 

Night Duty Staff 

Part time recreation worker 
part time laundry woman 


Full time cook 
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Relief cook 
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2 Part time cleaning women 
1 Maintenance man - full time 

Three of the part time staff are male staff, as are 
the Director, Program Director and the maintenance man. 

‘The 1958 budget allows for two additional full-time 
staff, a residential worker and a typist (for typing case 
records), and these will be hired. An idea of staff manage- 
ment can be gained by reviewing the division of staff responsi- 
bility which was begun in September, 1957. These roles have 
evolved out of experiences gained during the period when all 
staff lived in, and each worker had more or less equal responsi- 
bilities. . 

Three of the resident workers are responsible for 
three areas of administration. Time is allowed in their 
schedules for these duties which are: Head Case Worker - 
in charge of casework responsibilities to the children and 
where possible to their parents. She is also responsible 
for preparation of case conferences and Conus with the 
Director regarding intake. The head caseworker has an im- 
portant role in the termination of girls and may do follow 
up home visits. She sometimes supervises new staff, and 
consults with resident workers doing casework interviews. 
Program Director - in charge of planning daily, holiday and 
summer program. He purchases materials and aids other staff 


in carrying out activities. 
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House Administrator - supervises housekeeping and cooking 
staff and is in charge of purchases related to food, house- 
keeping maintenance, girls' clothing and allowances and menu 
planning. | 

These staff spend between one quarter and one half 
of their scheduled time for these duties, the remainder being 
spent with the children. For all resident staff, there are 
two full days off and an eight hour day. The usual shifts 
are from 2:30 P.M. to 10:30 P.M. or 7:30 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. 


_ Six weeks holiday time is provided to make up for work- 


-* scheduled holidays, and because of the strain concomitant 


with the position. 
. the Panty Tasks of the Resident Worker 

The innumerable tasks that the residential worker 
performs. in the course of daily living with the children, 
range from the triviality of supplying a match, to a vital 
interview about a boy-friend. In sum, they add up to an 
expression of a total concern for the child which becomes 
evident in the child's own feeling of security. The de- 
scriptions here are partial and without the dynamics of 
behaviour which will be aeeussea later. 

The residential staff wakes the child, sends them 
to school and greets them at lunch and after school. She, 
or he, will have supper with the girls, help with dishes 


and laundry, watch television with them or play games with 


them, help them with studies and finally put them to bed 
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after aiding them in everything from bathing to taking temper- 
atures to mending clothes. During these basic activities, there 
is interwoven a myriad of interpersonal relations that sixteen 
children and three or four adults (the usual amount per shift) 
can produce. Thus, there is the "small talk" and socializing 
that occurs after school, the buying trips, going to Girl Guides, 
the "piggyback" rides, and games and programme on weekends. 
In meeting these kind of demands, in a therapeutic manner, 
the worker does not need a handbook of rules, but-rather a 
philosophy of approach to the total living situation. 
To summarize, the general treatment petnot pies of 
Warrendale are modifications of the methods and Spidciples 
of such men as Dr. Fritz Redl and Dr. Bruno Bettleheim, That 
is to say, social work and mental health principles are 
applied in all phases of group and individual living process. 
In order to provide as therapeutic a milieu as possible, 
social workers are used to work directly with the snitared 
as residential workers. 
In effect, each residential staff is an environ- 
mental therapist who, in handling the acting out situations 
as they happen, supplies the correct measures enabling the 
child to eventually change. Individualization is a constant 
goal and community participation by the girls is encouraged - 
even developed. Thus, Warrendale is a reality focused total- 
care institution. The life for the girls is made as homelike 
L Gutchet) Aiden; “Propram Activities in a Resident Centre 
For Girls", The.Social Worker, Ottawa, The Canadian Assoc- 
iation of Social Workers, Vol.24, No.3. April 1956, P.1. 
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as possible without any allusions as to why they are there 
and what the agency is trying to do. Through individual and 
group sessions, the real situations of their individual and 
group lives are faced and dealt:. with as they occur. 
Method of Thesis 
oe "Warrendale" can be seen as a social work setting 
with a truly generic basis, involving a constant inter-play 
oP easenerk and groupwork principles applied by social workers 
on a twenty-four hour basis in an institution. It has also 
been necessary for the staff of Warrendale to know itS: 
immediate community, as well as the broader community resources, 
From a research point of view, the whole agency and its con- 
cepts are of an experimental nature, a testing-ground for 
the application of social work and mental health principles 
towards a twenty-four living situation. 

The plan of the present thesis will be to analyze 
three essential components of the milieu that Warrendale 
has evolved; (a) roubines, (b) leisure-time activities, 
(a) discipline and problem-handling. In the second chapter, 
these three aspects are considered in terms of such social 
work principles as tension reduction, individualization, 
gaining relationships, expression of feelings, and diagnosis. 
Examples of such situations as bed-time, breakfast, craft 
sessions and games, and community involvement are given to 


illustrate these principles. 
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The use of group skills and the value of group and 
social sessions with the girls are the main concern of the 
third chapter. Some group sessions are presented to illus- 
trate their value in the formulation of group standards, the 
group discussion of individual problems, and the group expression 
of emotion. The importance of holiday festivities and other 
social occasions such as the children's birthdays are also 
stressed at Warrendale. | 

The fourth chapter summarizes the values of the milieu 
used in Warrendale to treat emotionally disturbed girls. The 
importance of the institution as a parental substitute is 
fully realized at Warrendale, and the need for a trained social 
work staff to carry out this goal is recognized. Suggestions 
for improving the services at Warrendale are also made in the 


fourth chapter. 


CHAPTER II . 
THE SUPPORTIVE APPROACH TO ROUTINES, 
LEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES AND DISCIPLINE 

The design of the aetna: leisure-time activities 
and discipline of any institution are essential factors 
that determine the atmosphere and feelings about the whole 
institution. It is this intangible but influential atmos- 
phere that a person feels when he enters any jnepatucion: 
These three important parts of the total program can be 
discussed by means of three questions: (1) do the routines 
‘relax the children yet provide reality limits; (2) do the © 
leisure-time activities gratify needs while letting the 
children have fun too; (3) is the problem-handling and dis- 
cipline focused on the children's problems rather Phaneaanly. 
convenience? It follows that the residential workers must 
be Helping, affectionate, "child accepting" people with 
professional skills in all the above areas. | 

Routines or rules are necessary to almost any group 
living situations, and even voluntary groups get involved 
with writing charters and constitutions. In the past, 
routines in ineeieutiene came to be "necessary evils", 
or were rationalized as "character builders." In some 


cases routines came to mean work, and child labour became 
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an almost indispensible part of the economics of a childrens 
institution. In the book Creative Group Living, Suzanne 
Schulze has this comment on routines in institutions; 
"To be sure, routine has been misunderstood and misused by 
many an institution, yet when based on their needs as indi- 
viduals and as members of a group Lnaeeonseruceivels used, 
its advantages can be ieee It is the aim at Warrendale, 
to use routines constructively and to therapeutic advantage 
to the child. | 

| The therapeutic value of play has long been recog- 
nized in individual therapy with children, but it is only 
in the last ten or fifteen. years that leisure-time activi- 
ties have been recognized as a valuable tool in the thera- 
peutic process. Dr. Redl, in his book Controls from Within 
devotes an entire chapter called "Programming for Ego 
Support" to this subject, in which he weaves: 

We have learned to consider the importance of 

making the program fit the needs and readiness 

of the children rather than expose children to 

activities which are traditionally considered 

"sood" for them without mental hygiene scrutiny. 
Warrendale uses leisure-time activities with this "mental 
hygiene scrutiny", and the goals of social health are con- 
stantly kept in mind in the formulation of group activities. 
1 Schulze, Suzanne, Creative Grou Livin ; New York Assoc- 

lation Press, 1951, P.9. 


2 Redl, Fritz and Wineman, David, Controls From Within, 
Free Press, Glencoe, sue EnOES 1952, P. 
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Discipline and other problem-handling situations 
in treatment must be dissociated from the "punishment and 
threats" attitudes that are prevalent in some concepts of 
discipline. The use of threats and punishment runs counter 
to the concept of the worker being a constructive non-harmful, 
"enabling" person. This does not mean that the residential 
worker does not actively engage himself in the child's prob- 
lems, nor does it indicate permissiveness as a policy. Dr. 
Redl states this viewpoint well by saying: 
. A treatment home is not interested in avoiding 
‘and squashing the problem behavior resulting from 
the disturbances of the children, but in giving 
it a chance to come out in the open so it can 
be manipulated and used for treatment purposes 
eccesceeeess On the other hand, it is important 
to avoid the impression of total permissiveness. 
in the childrens minds. ‘ 
Warrendale residential staff view discipline and 
problem-handling in the light of its therapeutic goals, the 
most important of which is the establishing and develop- 
ment of ego-strengths and inner control of the children. 
Gisela Knopka defines this inner control as: "the capacity 
to accept frustration or postponement of gratification 
of ones wishes." 
These three essential components of the "total 
milieu" - routines, leisure-time activities, discipline 


and problem-handling - will be discussed in the light of 


3 Ibid, P. 59 


4 Knopka, Gisela, Groupwork in the institution, Whiteside 
Press, 1954, P. 
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the more important therapeutic goals that Warrendale tries 
to. achieve. 
Reducing Friction, Frustration and Tension 
a ‘The milieu of Warrendale seeks to set a relaxing 
atmosphere, which tends to reduce the tensions of Living 
and playin coseunex of the children. It does not try 
to pacify every conflict, but by reducing unnecessary con- 
flicts over such activities as house-keeping or competitive 
games, staff energies can be better used to deal with events 
produced by the children?S problems rather than the structure 
of the total program. | 

Putting the girls to bed and awakening them in the 
morning are examples of routines that if properly handled 
can determine the child's attitude for the rest of the day. 
Bed=-time is a gradual three-stage affair at Warrendale; 
the first signal is the snack of milk and cookies, half an 
hour before going up to bed. After the hour of nine, all 
girls go upstairs or have a television viewing exception 
and there is then a forty-five minute period for preparing 
for bed. At lights out, staff members stay close at hand 
toseuse the children into sleep, Quiet talking and radios 
at low volume are allowed, as are small night lights. 

The children face their night fears in individual 
ways. Some try to get as early a start as possible and put 


on pajamas right after the study hour at 7:30; others resist 
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undressing until the last-possible moment. Extreme upsets 
after "lights out" usually result in the removal of the child 
from her- room, for the sake of the group. She may be briefly 
interviewed out in a separate hallway and sent back to bed, 
or may be put to bed in the isolation-sick room. 

Ann, to take one example, exhibited an almost contin- 
ual upset at bedtime for almost a year. At times her noise- 
making and aggressive taunting of the staff (which were 
demands for protection) became so out of control that she 
sometimes had to be held down in the isolation room tor 
periods up to an hour. Eventually, she would burst into 
tears and sobs and then at last relax for the night. 
Gradually she began to relate to a particular worker her 
fears of the dark, and of "being killed in the dark", 

It still required several months for her to respond to 

the worker's request to anticipate the upset so she could 
go by herself to the isolation-room, where she feels safer. 
Gradually, for Ann, interviews are replacing the upsets 

at bedtime. 

The awakening process at Warrendale is similarly 
designed to reduce the frictions and tensions that can easily 
develop as each child makes the transition from sleep and 
icens, to the realities of the coming day. First call is 
ten or fifteen minutes before the "official" wake up time. 


The worker enters the room but makes no direct effort to 


awaken the children. Rather, she may arrange scattered 
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clothes, pick up books, fix the blinds or turn radios on 

at a low volume. Those who are awake are greeted with a 
cheerful phrase and given any help they may need. By seven 
o'clock, a second staff member comes on duty and there is 

a definiteness to their voice tones and actions, indicating 
that now it is time to arise. Third call is ten minutes 

later and is the final one; by then most of the girls are 

in various stages of preparation of getting up. More staff 
time and attention can also be spent on those who are resist- 
ing waking up. The methods used to overcome these resistances 
might be humour, individual attention to dressing, group pressure, 
or an authoritative demand, but in any case there is adequate 
time to handle most situations. 

There are several tension-reduction factors in this 
routine. Those who get up early can still receive staff 
attention, and in fact some girls arise early for that reason. 
The three stages not only allow for a staggered use of the 
physical facilities; more important, it allows each girl 
to get up according to her own state of mind. 

There are many other devices used for reducing ten- 
sion and friction at Warrendale, such as having a medicine 
dispensary open for one half an hour before bed time, or 
the service of staff members in helping girls with dish- 
washing or laundry. Such seemingly unimportant details as 


privacy of rooms, the spacing of furniture and uses of rooms 
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are all considered in terms of making group living easier. 

The use of active games to reduce physical and psychic tensions, 
and the creative release of arts and crafts have long been 
recognized, and such activities are fully used for those pur- 
poses at Warrendale. However, it has been found that often 
games have to be carefully selected or varied, for other- 

wise the "side effects" of the activity itself can cause 

extra "handling" problems. 

One of the most important considerations, for example, 
is the effect. of competition on the children. The implic- | 
ations of competition are a major reason why the girls play 
very few of such standard sports as volley ball, basketball, 
baseball, races and relays at Warrendale. While some of the 
children will play these games at school, most of them do 
not attempt to bring the pattern to Warrendale. Thus, the 
girls play a version of badmington that has no scorekeeping 
and no boundaries, or a type of basketball that has no team 
structure, or a version of baseball called "bounce out" has 
evolved, under which a person stays at bat as long as she 
does not hit a ball that can be caught "on the fly" or the 
first bounce. The reason for the latter rule is that it 
even allows girls who are not adept at catching a ball to 
play. This variation also guarantees a quick turnover of 


batters, so each girl quickly gets a turn at bat. 
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It soon became evident to the group worker that 
organized group activities and "stunts" on a team basis 
were almost impossible because of the frustrations and ten- 
sions resulting from the selection of temms. Thus, rather 
than have team races or stunts, the group events were individ- 
ualized and the girls performed "against the clock" by being 
timed, rather than competing against someone else. This individ- 
ualization still left the difficulty of who was to begin the 
activity. Chris and Tammy, for example, were girls who in- 
variably clamoured ‘for first position and disrupted the be- 
ginning of planned activities, until the groupworker finally 
devised a card with the rules’of the game and a number on 
it. By this device the selection of the order of participants 
could be left to chance, and although Chris and Tammy often 
bitterly complained about their fate, the impersonal selection 
. allowed them to participate. In time, the numbered card 
system has become a method of preparing the girls for an 
activity; it defines what is to be done and it keeps score 
of the game. | 

The chief falue of discipline and problem handling 
in relaxing tensions is the security that limits provide 
for the child who is"acting out" and the latitude they pro- 
vide for the withdrawn child. No matter how much the staff 


workers may reassure a child verbally, it is the way in 


which children are dealt with by members of the staff and 
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of being handled herself that lessens a child's fears about 
her own impulsiveness. Thus, a worker handling the temper 
tantrums of one girl in a group situation not only reassures 
her, but reassures the other girls who are watching. 

Chris, for example, is frustrated because a resi- 
dential worker promised to go shopping for a pair of shoes 
that afternoon. However, Chris' teacher had kept her in 
for extra work, as Chris was new to the school. It was past 
the practical limit for departure that the worker had set, 
but Chris would not accept this. When the worker tried to 
assure Chris that the next day would do as well, Chris be- 
came more agitated and accused the worker of not wanting her 
to have shoes, and of getting other girl's shoes but not 
hers. The worker again tried to interpret that it was then 
too close to supper to go; that it was no. one! s fault. Chris 
began to wail that she had not done’ angehine wrong, then 
_ suddenly struck the worker and ran into the dining room, up- 
setting some chairs. Realizing that Chris was losing her 
self-control, the genes followed the girl into the dining 
room: seeing that the girl was in no further mood for ration- 
al discussion, she held the girl's arms and sat down with 
her. After she had calmed down somewhat, the worker took 
Chris to a separate room, where Chris was able to talk about 
her anxieties about her new teacher, and about the school 


situation as well as the shoes. Following this, the worker 
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' went with her and helped her to pick up the chairs. 
Individualization and Flexibility 

aa In Warrendale, the idea of individuality in the 
"milieu" is developed by fostering the idea of individuality 
itself. Over and over again it is stressed verbally, during 
individual and group sessions, that each girl is different, 
having different problems, and requiring different handling. 
These words are put into practice, so that eventually the 
girls as well as staff think in these terms. 

Breakfast is an example.of the Warrendale routines 
where individuality and flexibility are illustrated. Break- 
fast is served over a period of time rather than a fixed 
time, but the end of the period is definite. A girl may 
choose whatever cereal she likes, and may ask the cook to 
prepare eggs the way she likes them. The older girls often 
cook their own food. The girls may have their breakfast 
before or after they dress, and they sit informally in the | 
dining room. 

Rather than regimenting everyone to be sitting down 
at once,the worker's energies are thus better directed to- 
wards helping each girl to eat a reasonable breakfast. This 
approach allows for the wide variation of morning appetites 
and gives a more homelike atmosphere to the meal. Most impor- 
tant, it presents each girl with a choice rather than fixed 


routine at the beginning of the day. 
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Not all routines can be so individualized, bat the 
method of carrying them out can still be made as flexible 
as possible. For example, the girls look after their own 
rooms os they see fit, but once a week a siaancan is enforced 
and the rooms are swept and made orderly, the bathrooms are 
cleaned, and linen is changed. Since allowances are not given 
out until the rooms are inspected, a distinction is made be- 
tween different ages and levels of neatness. When the rooms 
are inspected, staff help is given where needed to keep stan- 
dards reasonable. 

While it is the goal of group activities to help 
the children to share and play together, quite often the 
activity has to be sufficiently individualized to insure 
gratification; otherwise the activity breaks down. An example 
of this problem is illustrated by a record of a leatherwork 
craft session: | 


The worker began the activity by showing a sample 
of the belts that could be made. The response was 
immediate and enthusiastic in spite of the cost 
(for part of the. cost had to be contributed by them 
from their allowances). Betty, Grace, Donna, Sally, 
Polly, Evelyn, Anita,.Fredia and Helen started the 
work. However, before we could get started Joan, 
who was. too debt-ridden to afford a belt this week, 
came in with her perfume set, taking up most of the 
table. The group mobilized against this obvious 
intrusion and Betty and Donna (the older girls) 
finally got her to move.. The group co-operation 
and interaction was good, although troubles began 
when the worker had to spend more time with Grace, 
who was extremely cautious and anxious about the 
job she could do. Evelyn began to nag incessently 
about small details of the work and Polly became 


more and more demanding of the workers exclusive 
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attention until she began to cry. The worker was 
able to give enough support to Grace through Betty 
and Donna's help, but Polly and Evelyn would not 
accept help from them. In spite of the time the 
worker was able to give her, Evelyn also began to 
ery and said the worker was discriminating against 
her and the worker hated her. Meanwhile, Helen 
had worked on her own and ruined her belt in her 
impatience, and then accused the worker saying 

"It was all your fault". A staff-member came in 
to help the worker but.by now it seemed to be too 
late - the girls claimed only the worker could help 
them. However, in spite of these frustrations the 
others carried on very well, and in fact,in spite 
of the tears they all did a good leatherwork job, 
except Helen who will have to do another belt. 

Thus, even though there were adequate tools, mater- 
ials and space (which in itself can create sharing problems) 
and the worker had made sure there were facilities for every- 
one, the sharing of the worker himself almost became more 
of a problem than the group could handle. Obviously, a 
second worker at the beginning of the session would have 
eased most of the individual demands. 

One of the most conspicuous areas where individual- 
ity and flexibility is applied is in community participation 
and dating. If a girl wishes to join a community group 
such as Girl Guides, Church groups or other recreation groups, 
the interest and capacity of the girl is assessed and she 
is told of the responsibilities and realities of joining 
such a group. If the worker decides that the girl can handle 


herself properly in public, she goes for a trial period. 
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In the "dating" process, each girl bargains independ- 
ently (except for foursomes} for her "dating" privileges. Be-. 
cause of the importance of boys in the girls! lives, and the 
difficulties that most of the girls have haan the sexual area, 
it becomes extremely important to know the boys they go out 
with. The girls are required to bring boys that they meet in 
the community to meet the staff at Warrendale. If any "dating" 
is considered, a boy is interviewed and is told the "dating" 
regulations and is given a framework of expectations: that 
Warrendale expects him to treat a Warrendale girl as he would 
a community girl, and that Warrendale expects her to conduct 
herself in a socially acceptable fashion. The "dates" are 
arranged at Warrendale, so that the situation can be assessed 
by staff members. This individual approach makes each girl's 
"dating" or going out dependent on her social maturity rather 


than age or seniority rules. 


tines, staff members demonstrate that they are helping as 

well as authority persons. For example, there is a consider- 
able difference in ordering a child to wash dishes and helping 
the child do the dishes. The bedtime routine offers one of 
the best opportunities for the residential workers to demon- 
strate to the children their helping, enabling role. Thus, 


helping the children with their bath, putting up their hair 
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and other bedtime rituals can be a beginning to more mean-~ 
ingful relationships between staff and children. Joan, for 
example, took pride in the neatness and arrangement of her 
room and spent much of her pre-bedtime period in preparing 
herself and her room for sleep. By helping her with this 
process and showing an interest in the girls bedtime rituals, 
a worker was able to gain a relationship in which the worker 
became Joan's "favorite staff", 

Staff participation in leisure-time activities is 
another valuable method of gaining relationships with children. 
While participation in table games, or initvating recreational 
stunts is important, one of the most convincing ways an adult 
can demonstrate that he is a child-accepting, fun-loving 
adult is to play their childhood games with them. Such games 
as hide and seek, blind man's bluff, skipping, red light, 
and many others, are highly successful at Warrendale. The 
rules are so universal and a rooted in childhood that even 
the most disturbed children will play them. Furthermore, 
there is far less friction in initating and playing such 
games, and there is not the cheating that occurs in adult 
games, such as card playing. By maintaining an attitude 
of playing with the child, yet not being a child, a worker 
offers a relationship that the child usually has never had 
before. 


In more structured activities such as Bingo, quizzes, 


or stunts, the adult can be a giving person, and at Warren- 


dale prizes are often given as incentives for participation. 

The reward may be small, such as a piece of bubble gum, 

but everyone who participates gets something. Similarly, 

the staff participate with the girls in such gratifying 

activities as candy-making, cook-outs in summer and sewing. 
Staff involvement in the life-problems of the children 

does not always consist of curcial interviews or handling 

tantrums. Involvement also means concern for smaller issues 

such as putting on overshoes in bad weather, reminding a 

girl to comb her hair before going out, wearing socks, and 

other details of living. These smaller incidents add up 

to a total question in the childrens mind; "Do these adults 

care about me?" Ann, for example, often would walk out 

of-doors in below zero weather with no overcoat on to test 

the staff on duty. It was found that if these issues were 

not handled properly, one could anticipate more serious acting 

out in other areas. Likewise, Esther's self-concept of being 

worthless, and unwanted was mirrored in her unkempt hair, 

her dirty sweaters and skirts and her unshod feet. What 

good would it do for a staff member to tell her that they 

cared for her, if they allowed her to dress like that? 

Thus, it is vitally important for staff members at Warren- 

dale to show a concern for and do something about the small 

details of daily living. Possibly, the most important 


factor in this involvement is the emotional tone and weight 
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that a staff member uses in applying such rules. The 
emphasis is on the child not the rule, and the resident 
staff must show this through his total concern for each 
child. Likewise, the children's attitude towards house 
property is a reflection of the staff attitudes and concern 
about housekeeping and house rules. 

Expression au Release of feelings 

It is important, that routines be flexibile enough 
to allow the child to express her feelings about the routine 
yet the routine cannot be compromised because of this. 

An eleven year old, like Lucy, may swear, scream, and resist 
school with all her strength, but when the recess is over 
she goes back to the Warrendale school, even if she has 

to be carried. Likewise, the surface behaviour towards 

a routine cannot always be accepted at its face value. 

In fact, acting out against routines almost invariably in- 
volves feelings related to some other cause. 

This is often evident in the one and a half hour 
study period routine, when many of the children release their 
feelings about school and their teachers, One Haents for 
example, Tammy blocked completely on doing her Arithmetic 
homework, a subject that she had difficulty with before, 
but never that severely. An indication of the fact that 
the problem was more than a question of Arithmetic became 
evident when she began to accuse the staff member on duty 


in that room of not wanting to help her. She was asked to 
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remain after the period was over, and two other workers 
tried to help her, and still she maintained that no one 
was helping. Her frustration level and attention span in 
short, were very low. She wept and cried that she needed 
help, and put away her books in despair. The next day, the 
worker asked Tammy about the Arithmetic, Tammy replied that 
she had done the Arithmetic in the morning, that what really 
bothered her was that to-morrow she had to make a speech 
before the total class, and she had put if off. The teacher 
had told her it had to be done by the next day or it would 
mean failure in that subject. Realizing the difficulty that 
an auersere child like Tammy would have with such a project, 
the worker gave her considerable help and support in prepar- 
ing the speech... The blocking on Arithmetic was considerably 
lessened after she made her speech. 

The use of program-activities to express feelings 
has been a fact long recognized by group workers, and it 
is an important device at Warrendale. Providing outlets 
for hostile feelings of girls is not as well recognized as 
it has been with boys, but experiences at Warrendale have 
shown it to be as necessary. The girls often indulge in 
chasing games and mock Praia, and in cases where they are 
fearful to wrestle with peers, they will ask staff, espec- 
ially a man-staff member to wrestle with them. Fencing, 
a harmless type of boxing and a punching bag are also used 


as hostility outlets; snowball fights in winter, water gun 
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fights (with the girls in bathing suits) during hot summer 
days are wonderful hostility outlets. 

Crafts and fantasy-play also have a highly expressive 
value. In the Warrendale school both of these methods are 
used to have the girls express their feelings about adults, 
which is important if they are to accept the teacher's role. 
Over and over in their play in school, the children re-enact 
scenes of spanking, scolding and disciplining of children. 
Free style art work, clay molding and other crafts are also 
valuable expressive media. 

The reaction to discipline and penalties is not 
often thought of as an expressive outlet, yet it has been 
necessary at Warrendale to consider disciplines and penalties 
in terms of the relieving guilt. For example, when Betty 
began stealing articles from the downtown stores, it became 
necessary to catch her with the stolen goods (which would 
be returned to the store, or money sent in lieu of them) 
and then face her with the thefts and give her an indefinite 
period of not being able to go downtown. 

Now, it was not believed by the staff-members that 
the "staying in" penalty in itself would help Betty with 
her stealing problem, but rather the interviews about the 
incident, and the subsequent talks she would have with a 
staff-member, each time she wanted to have the penalty 
lifted. Thus, the penalty serves as a focal point for 


discussing a girl's problem rather than an instrument for 
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retribution. It is a policy of Warrendale, that any penalty 
can be waived or reduced if the girl shows any insight into 
the reasons for it. In Betty's case, which is quite typical, 
if she was not caught at stealing, she would become depressive 
or start inviting penalties in other areas of living, so that 
she could live more comfortably with her own guilt-feelings. 
Thus, when Betty is caught stealing (which was often) it 
became important that her feelings of guilt be reduced by 
a penalty so that they do not interfere with the worker's 
attempt to get at the basis of her stealing. | 
Likewise, the staff-members of Warrendale have been 
faced with the "circular effect" that a penalty can have on 
a girl who runs away in order to be punished. Sometimes a 
girl will become so conflicted about a family situation, 
or be so guilty about something she had done, that she feels 
that she deserves the supreme penalty: removal from the 
institution. In:an open institution, running away is the 
usual way of expressing this goal. To merely penalize a 
child for this act and leave it go at that is not enough. 
For this relieves the guilt feelings only temporarily, for 
an unresolved problem. When the problem is re~activated 
through some incident (e.g. letters from home) another run 
occurs and the cycle is repeated. : 
What is necessary to break this cycle is to vigor- 


ously "re-engage" the child emotionally into the life of the 
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institution. With each running away incident, the girl is 
interviewed about the seriousness and danger of her act, 
and whenever possible, the meaning of her actions is discussed. 
If the running away is due to “outside” situations, then 
the reality of these situations are reviewed with the girl 
and alternatives to running away to solve these situations 
are presented where possible. Such an interview must carry 
an emotional weight to demonstrate a personal concern for 
the best interests of the girl. This concern must be con- 
tinued in further relationships with the girl, for if she 
becomes emotionally alienated from the institution, there 


will be no end to the running away. 


dale provide valuable insights to the kind and depth of 
disturbance of the child. A girl's reaction to such rou- 
tines as dishwashing, clean-up or laundry are often indic- 
ative of a girl's feelings toward mother figures since these 
situations were frequently the former "battlegrounds" of 
previous family situations or placements. Likewise, the 
reactions to bed-time and wake-up such as the expression 

of night-fears and discussion of dreams, are revealing of 
the child's inner feelings. For example, it was only after 
the consistent night-time concern of over a year by staff 
members, that a girl with night-fears and eneuresis was able 


to reveal that her father had made sexual advances towards 
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her when she went to the bathroom. 

Many children come to Warrendale with a poor ability 
to play with adults and other children. When they come, 
they are surrounded by a host of play opportunities which 
often reveal the source of the difficulty of playing skills. 
Those who enter in all activities with anehustaen and vitality 
usually reveal a previous environmental lack of opportunity 
to play. Such was Sally who had been practically made a 
servant and maid (at age 10) by her step-mother; she expressed 
a wish to sleep in the program office. 

Others reveal their insecurities by withdrawal 
from activities, but more often this type of girl will 
eventually play with the staff members and when she feels 
secure enough, with other girls. Chris quickly revealed 
her extreme rivalry the first day she came, by throwing a 
tantrum when she was not first in an activity. Joan reveal- 
ed her narcissism and manipulative skill by participation 
only in games she could win and with people she could defeat. 

The diagnostic value of play-activities are well 
used at Warrendale. Illustrations of experience at Warren- 
dale have shown that observations of the children during 
play offers excellent opportunities for the assessment of 
the personalities of the children. 

It is during the first days of adjustment to the 


institution that valuable insights to the new child's re- 


actions can be gained; for later, she builds up her part- 
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Usually, the girl cannot believe that the institution is 
what it seems to be ; a place for children, not for adult 
convenience. A new girl is usually very suspicious of the 
adults who seem friendly and seem to get along well with 
the other girls. In essence, the new girl brings a pattern 
of defenses that she has used successfully against the 
adults and peers of her past. The difficulties begin when 
she continues to behave as if the old situations still 
applied. Martha, for example, came to the agency with 
a deep distrust of adults and extreme rivalry with peers, 
For many months she continued to act as if every adult 
was like her rejecting adoptive parents. She continued 
to compete with her peers and be hostile to them as she 
was with her half sister - who was a diabetic. Martha 
had been kept on the same diet as her half sister ana 
Martha hoarded cookies and fruit in her dresser and secret 
places all over the house. She fought off all weuenoes 
at relationship and it was only after several years that 
she was able to verbalize freely about her inner feelings. 
This occurred only after consistent staff attention to 
her stealing problems, resistance to rules, and peer diffi- 
culties. She still has great difficulty in self-insight 
and is still very narcissistic but her ability to verbalize 
may vat help her when she is ready for intensive psycho- 


therapy. 
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The first "handling" situations with a child often 
reveals their ability to verbalize and their ability to adapt 
and change. For example, the girl is told that any penalty 
that is given at Warrendale may be removed or reduced if the 
girl can talk with staff and show enough insight about the 
incident. If a girl can use such a device, it often helps 
her to verbalize her feelings and difficulties in a way she 
had never been able to do previously. 

Thus, the ego-supportive and counter-delusional 
functions of the milieu of Warrendale are necessary steps 
in helping the child to the point where she can accept a 
therapeutic relationship with a residential worker. In 
milder disturbances, most of the child's problems can be 
resolved by the influences of the milieu and the group 
situations. However, in most cases, moving the child to- 
wards an individual therapeutic relationship with a staff 
member is a necessary part of helping the child. Some- 
times a girl's length of stay, or the depth of her dis- 
turbance, interferes with this transfer to an individual 
relationship; but it has been found that, where severe 
neurotic symptoms remain, the discharged girl is far more 
amenable to individual psychotherapy on an out-patient 
basis. The importance of the group as such, and che use 
of group skills in this are the subjects of the next 


chapter. 


CHAPTER III 
GROUP SKILLS IN ADJUSTMENT AND TREATMENT 


Group experiences at Warrendale are not only valuable 
in themselves for the development of social and community 
values, but they are of inestimable value in eicie it possible 
for a child to accept an individual relationship. Chris, 
for example, for the first year of her stay at Warrendale, 
claimed that "there was no one there to play with her"; that 
"the other children did not like her't, During that period 
she also had great difficulty in attending any of the social- 
occasion meals of the house such as birthdays, Christmas and 
other holidays. On her own birthday she could not cume into 
the dining room to cut her cake until nearly everyone had 
left the room after the meal. Gradually, she began to respond 
to the persistent support that staff and older girls offered 
her; to come and join the festivities. Coincidental with 
her eventual full participation in these affairs was the 
increasing friendship she had developed with a girl who be- 
came her "first chum" at Warrendale. 

Thus, with Chris's case, it is difficult to say whether 
her individual rélationship was dependent on her group experiences, 


or her group experiences enabled her to have a more individual 
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relationship. However, it seems to be true with many children 
whose difficulties are so individual, that a group experience 
is a necessary prelude to new individual relationships. 

Except for the Warrendale school, the Senior House, 
and occasional small group meetings (such as with senior girls 
regarding "dating"), sub-groups are not formed for treatment 
purposes at Warrendale. Thus, the main concern of this 
chapter will be the sixteen girls of the main house, and 
the group skills which have been used to influence such a 
group. 

Two important pointe determine the role of the resi- 
dent workers who deal with the group: the fact that the Warren- 
dale population must be a "formed group", and the poor state 
of the social health of the members of the group. In Wilson 
and Ryland's Social Group Work Practice, a simple chart has 
been devised to illustrate the relationship between the social 
health of the members and the approximate role of the worker. 
This chart is reppoduced here to indicate its Significance to 


Warrendale's use of group skills. 
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STATE OF SOCIAL HEALTH OF MEMBERS? 


Interested] Interested 
but lack 


Eager and 


Degree of Out of Withdrawn | Indiffer-|knowledge | knowledge | competent 
Activity touch and experifand experi to 
of Worker with ence of ence of participate 


reality group life|group life 


LS 


Controiler 


Leader 
(very active 


Stimulator 
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observer) 


Enabling 
Observer 
(active 
when asked) 


5 Wilson, Gertrude and Ryland, Gladys, Social Group Work Practice, Boston 
Hougton Mifflin Co., 1949, p. 68 
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It is evident that the children at Warrendale fit 
the first three categories of eoeaal health more approximately 
than the last three categories. It follows, therefore, that 
the dominant roles of a worker in this situation would be those 
of controller, leader, stimulator-instigator. This is not to 
say that the child caseworker is never an advisor-teacher, 
participant observer, or an enabling observer; it does mean 
that the group offers less opportunities for these latter roles. 
In using these more controlling and directive roles, the worker 
must be constantly aware that the goals of social health remain 
the same. | | 

Perhaps the best expression of group skills at Warren- 
dale is illustrated by the group sessions that are held when 
<desues arise. When an issue such as a new girl coming or a 
coming Easter program or rules are to be reviewed, then a 
group meeting will be announced, and all girls and staff on 
duty have to attend, with a staff spokesman (usually the 
director or programme director) acting as a kind of chairman. 
Formulation of Group Living Rules and Expectations 
for behaviour in the house and the community, and have been 
useful in distinguishing between community behaviour and private 
behaviour. "Dating" and going out with boys have often been 
discussed with the total group, but the most meaningful dis- 


cussion of this has occured in sub-group meetings with the 
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older girls who do the dating. The following is a record of 
one such meeting: . 


It was evident that several of the older girls had been 
meeting some delinquent boys at the restaurant, and others 
had been arranging meetings with boys inside the local 
movie-house. The worker called a meeting with four of 
the oldest girls; Mae, Pat, Ellen and Dorothy, to empha- 
size some "dating" principles. The worker told them 
that in the future, girls who intended to "date" a boy 
would first have to bring the fellow to Warrendale in 
order to introduce him to Warrendale staff. There was 
little response to this new rule, but the worker could 
see the look of determination on Pat and Mae's faces 
that seemed to indicate that this was too much inter- 
ference of their personal lives. 


Finally, Pat said "Yeah, but suppose he does not 
want to come up and see.you - maybe he is afraid". 
"Then", replied the worker, "you have to think about 
what this means, afraid of what? Does he care enough 
about you to overcome these fears.- if they are real? 
Why would he be ashamed of meeting the people who look 
after you? You know if he "dated" any other girl on 
this street, her parents would likely ask to meet the 
boy." "But you are not our parents" sneered Mae "so 
what!s the difference?" "That may be", commented.the 
worker, "but we are as-responsible for you as parents 
would be; and, by the way, Mae, what is this I hear 
about you meeting Joe in the "movie" last week. This 
is another practice that is going to have to stop. If 
he can't spend 60¢ a week to take you out to a movie, 
how much do you think he is really interested in you? 
If he is really that "broke" or poor, which I doubt, - 
then you had better start inviting him here, and be a 
hostess", 


"But its not just you I am talking about", continued 
the worker, "there are other girls here who have been 
doing similar acts. That is why I want you older girls, 
who are an ewample of the younger girls, to understand 
this important principle: you will be known by the boys, 
and other people, in town by hw you behave and conduct 
yourselves in public." "If some Warrendale girls are so 
insecure that they will go to almost any length to hold 
a boy-friend, or other girls go around town with a "chip 
on their shoulder" then thats how every Warrendale girl 
will be regarded until she can prove otherwise", "I 
suppose we get a reputation good or bad, whether we like 
it or not", sighed Ellen. "Precisely" echoed the worker. 
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Mae said she would try and bring Joe to the house, and 

Dorothy complained about the swearing done by the younger 

girls outside on the grounds. The worker said he hoped 

the girls present could understand the new principles, as 

he was going to present these ideas to a general meeting, 

where the younger girl's behaviour would also be considered. 

Community standards are often presented during individual 

or group sessions and in sessions held before girls go downtown 
in a group. However, when a community issue has implications 
for the total group, then a group session is held. For example, 
Sally came home and complained that Martha had been talking at 
school about the "awful" behaviour that went on ab Wareendale: 
The staff members realized that the implications behind Martha's 
gossiping was the fact that she was making the transition from 
the main house to the senior house and she was seen’ dndd visually 
about this. It was also decided that this behaviour might be 
more common among other girls, so at the next group session 
this issue was included. 

At this session, the staff spokesman reviewed why Warren- 
dale permitted behaviour that would not be allowed out in the 
community. "Why do we do this?" asked the spokesman. Esther 
promptly said "So we won't eet ap in town", Mand also so that 
a girl can do something about such behaviour while she is here" 
added the spokesman. The spokesman then went on to explain the 
harm of ventilating feelings about other girls and happenings 


at Warrendale to chums or people in the community. Sally broke 


in by mentioning Martha's gossiping at school and Martha began 


a counter-accusation about Sally's behaviour with boys. This 
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almost broke the meeting up and only the strong chairmanship 
of the staff spokesman retained the focus of the meeting. 
Finally, in an effort at diversion, Martha exclaimed that, 
there were other things done in the community too, and the 
round of accusations began again; stealing at school, noisy 
behaviour with boys, swearing on the grounds, unkempt appearance. 

Above the noise, the staff spokesman gained the at- 
tention of the group by saying that he was glad that they all 
knew what he was talking about, and that it was important that 
they all understood two principles; the first was that Warren- 
dale was private like a home, and had a private side to its 
life, like anyfamily did. "People do not generally go around 
making family affairs public and neither should we" he empha- 
sized, "If you have something bo complain about or don't like 
something that happens, do your talking about it here." 
"Second, is that you shopld understand clearly that we allow 
behaviour that the community outside won't tolerate, because 
we try and understand it and help girls with such problems." 
Focus on Individual Problems 
i ‘Stealing, both Bib a the house and in the community is 
not the problem it once was, and this change has been at- 
tributed in a large part to the success of group sessions on 
this matter. 

The following is a typical pattern of a stealing episode. 
An article or money is reported stolen and if staff are certain 


that a theft has occured, action is immediate and all leaves 
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are cancelled and a group session is held. In doubtful cases, 
a day or two may elapse, to allow for mislaid articles or 

for individual means to work a solution. In any case, the 
facts are carefully learned by the staff and the reactions 

of known stealers are carefully watched, especially in the 
group meeting. Even if the staff is relatively certain who 
took the article, a group. session may be held if only to 
relieve group-guilt and to review the problem of stealing 

in general. 

Usually, the director or program director chairs the 
meetings. He begins by reviewing the stealing incident and 
saying that he expects the person to return it. There is an 
air of tension and usually many distractions when many girls 

' , F 
list articles that they have had missing and how about doing 
\ 
something about that. The staff spokesman then reviews the 
Warrendale attitude to stealing somewhat in this manner: 
1. That at Warrendale stealing is a problem rather than 
a crime. It is a serious problem because if the girl 
does not get help with that problem at Warrendale, she 
stands a chance of losing her job, her friends, and 
maybe even her freedom, if she is caught by people who 
don't care why she steals. When you shield a stealer 
you -don't help her, you only keep her from getting 
help she needs. 
2. Nearly everyone has urges to steal; the difference 
between a stealer and a non-stealer is that the stealer 
Bives in to those urges. 
3. Girls steal for various reasons. It may be out of 
jealousy or dislike of someone, or even because they 
want to have domething from someone they like very much. 


In order to be helped a stealer should know why she 
steals and then do something about it. 
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4, Stealing is destructive among people who live to-— 
gether, because if you can't trust the people you live 
with, who can you trust? . 

5. Warrendale does not punish girls for stealing, but 
naturally she had to give back what she stole and it 
would be best if the girl could see a staff after the 
meeting and give the article back. If she can't do 
that, she should return the article secretly - for at 
least she will have shown some ability to do something 
about her problem. 

A time limit is set for the return of the article and 
in about one half the cases the article is returned before 
that time. If not, then the individual interviews are begun 
and in most cases the stealer is discovered. Aside from the 
returning of the articles these group and individual sessions 
provide valuable information about a girl's attitudes to steal- 
ing, the effect of guilt, and their response to group pressure. 

On rare occasions, group sessions are held to discuss 
a specific individual and her problems. Usually, the girl 
concerned does not attend such a meeting. Chris, for example, 
became so bizarre and interfering of girl activities in her 
behaviour and was so upsetting to the group, that a special 
meeting was called to help the group understand her symptons 
and to give specific instruction on how to handle her when 
she disturbed individuals and group activities. Considerable 
understanding was shown by the girls when it was explained 
that Chris had to adjust to Warrendale or else there was no 


where else for her to go, and therefore the whole agency had 


to make special efforts to help her, Then nearly everyone 
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related instances of conflict that they had with Chris. At 
each incident the staff tried to give a little interpretation 
and some Sieeecsions of how to deal with her. Older girls 
were told to hold Chris as staff did, rather than hit her 
when she upset their activities, and younger girls were told 
to ask staff to handle her when she interfered with them. 
In effect, the total population became involved in Chris's 
pokaveour and the results were very noticeable. On deer 
analysis, the staff felt that the sense of involvement and 
participation was as important as the handling suggestions 
and in giving the group a security about Chris' bizarreness. 

Occasionally, after a series of vinsaweye by a girl 
it will be necessary to have a group session to clarify 
Warrendale's position about running away and to allay the 
anxieties that such runs produce in girls with similar tenden- 
cies. Sally, for example, had run away repeatedly, the main 
conflict stemming from her doubt regarding her father's af- 
fection, now that he had a new common-law wife. She could 
not consciously accept the fact that there was no place for 
her in the new family situation and tried to resolve it by 
running back home. She had involved four other girls in 
these runs. 

While Sally was on one of her runs, a group session 
was held, and the group was told of the possible consequences 


of her runs. Here is an observers report on a group session:- 
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The staff spokesman reviewed Sally's runs, saying that 
they stemmed from a family conflict beyond Warrendale's 
control, and that although staff tried their best to 
understand this, Sally still had to agree to the minimum 
of Warrendale rules - especially that she stay around 
so Warrendale could help her. "How can we help a girl 
who isn't here" asked the spokesman "Therefore" he con- 
tinued "unless Sally can agree to the simple principle 
of staying here and going along with the going out rules, 
we will have to send her back to the court that referr- 
ed here here". "But that means training school and 

you know it"™.accused Joan "You're sending her to Galt 
(the training school)" she continued. "No" corrected 
the worker "We can't.make that decision only the court 
can; all we.can do-is decide if a girl can stay and 

in this case we are leaving the decision up to Sally. 
She still has a choice to make. As we have said before, 
Warrendale has an open door policy - and doesn't keep 
girls who do not want to stay." Polly and Tammy began 
to quietly weep, Betty (Sally's friend) held her head 
down in a depressed fashion. .Joan, Grace and Chris 
grumbled that they didn't want to stay - that they 
were being kept in Warrendale against their will. 
"That's not true and you know it" retorted the worker 
"I know you two (Grace and Joan) are feeling bad about 
Sally - especially since you have both been on runs 
with Sally. You both know how helpless she is when 

she gets these impulses". Joan persisted in her claim 
that she had no choice in coming to Warrendale "You 
call it a choice - this place or training school" 

she shouted. "It's a limited choice" admitted the 
worker "but don't forget, we didn't give you that 
choice,-your caseworker did. We could only decide 
whether to take you when you decided to come. Grace, 
you know your own family situation enough to know 

that you decision to stay here is realistic; and Chris, 
you speak to your parents about staying here when 

they next visit you." 


Thus, the group is presented with the real issues of 
Sally's choice. 


The worker summarized the situation by saying; "So 
Sally has to make her decision. We want her to. stay, 
but she had to control her impulses enough to live 

with the rules of the house - like everyone else, 

We think she can, but it's up to her. Now, if she 
agrees to try again we will all have to help her over 
this rough spot in her life. Remember that by getting 
your. own feelings mixed up with hers and not doing some- 
thing about her urges to run, you are not helping her." 
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The group is thus presented with the reality of the 
limitations of the agency, and the amount of acting out that 
can be tolerated. It also helps to relieve feelings of girls 
with running difficulties and prepares them for the possible 
departure of Sally. There isalso a counter=delusional aspect, 
of responding to the girls who feel they are in Warrendale 
against their will. 

Group Sessions as Expressive Media 

-  Peeues. wnten have an effect on the total group are 
often handled in a group session, in order to express and 
ventilate feelings and to assess the effect of a situation 
on the morale of the group. For instance, when it is an- 
nounced at a group session that a new girl is coming for a 
visit, there is immediate speculation about her age, her looks, 
and her background. The girl is described by the spokesman 
in a realistic but sympathetic fashion, outlining some of the 
girl's difficulties with a comment that Warrendale can help 
her. Quite often a girl is known by girls in the house and 
they are invited to describe the girl as they knew her. 
When the girl visits she is shown around the house and intro- 
duced to the girls and staff. After it is determined that 
the girl will come, there is an immediate bargaining for who 
she will room with, to what school she will go and other living 
arrangements. In effect the whole sociometric pattern changes. 


This method of group preparation for a newcomer worked 
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extremely well with Joan. Before Joan came, the group was told 
that she had been discharged from a closed Catholic Vocational 
School because of her extreme rebelliousness and that she incited 
several riots there. It was explained that she was regarded 

by them as an expert at getting other girls in trouble and that 
she was an extreme behaviour problem. The girls were therefore 
warned about her tactics of playing one girl against another 

and her manipulation of situations. 

She began her first week by telling certain girls that 
she had heard about them and for awhile several girls were mad 
at each other and feuds were developing. On being reminded by 
staff members about the group session, several of the girls 
caught Joan in misrepresentations and told her so. Joan also 
was caught in a small theft by Betty (the natural leader of 
the house). Eventually, Joan gave up her attempts at group 
domination and began to relate to a male staff and in fact 
moved in with a younger girl who suited her true emotional 
level. 

The emotional impact of a girl or staff leaving 
Warrendale is an occasion that has also been well expressed 
in group sessions. The girls identify strongly with anyone 
leaving,for it involves their own feelings about leavihg. 

A meeting is held, and the girl leaving is presented with 
a memento. There is usally much crying and a general griev- 


ing session takes place. With a staff leaving the event is 
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sometimes more channeled, and the children act out their feel- 
ings in skits or talent shows. For example, when a childless 
staff couple, who had met and married while at Warrendale, 
departed, the girls enacted a skit of their courtship; getting 
married; having a baby and bringing it up "Warrendale style". 
At another staff departure, Tammy expressed her feelings in 
a charade - she acted out a burial scene. In skits, staff 
are usually represented by the child who has been closest 
to them and a symbol of staff is to carry a large bunch of 
keys. When a school teacher left, the school girls presented 
a skit of a typical day at Warrendale. Lucy, one of the most 
stubborn children regarding school work, enacted a teacher 
who seemed to be constantly berating children about doing their 
work, and the girls were constantly showing negative qualities. 
Likewise, when house pets die or are run over, there 

isa erieving session and this is usually channeled by some 
elaborate casket making and a burial out in the field. 
The Warrendale School _ as a Group Experience 

- Warrendale's school has group experiences beyond the 
usual house living experiences. The school has from two to 
six pupils and the content of the teaching is secondary to 
the attitudes of the girls vowane’s the teacher and towards 
school work in general. There is considerable reaction among 
the children and considerable self-help between them. The 
relationship to the teacher is the most important function 


of the school. 
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Aside from the lessons, there is a continual acting 
out towards the teacher and a large amount of fantasy play and 
play acting. Scenes of cruel mothers, and stubborn disobedient 
children are most often acted, with the teacher taking part 
at their request. The teacher avoids the cruel mother role. 
Going shopping, hospital and going to bed are recurrent themes. 
Thus,. while the children work at their own scholastic speed, 
it has been found that they are very conscious about whether 
they are up to the level of the community school work. When 
they have resolved their feelings about teachers and adults, 
the girl who is ready generally begins to demand that she go 
back to regular school. Such a girl ie even a full course 
of studies and exams and if she can stand the frustration she 
is transferred. The school is conscious of it's identity but 
does not continue as a sub-group in the house after school. 
Group Significance of Holiday and Social Functions 
| One of the striking situations that impressed the 
staff of Warrendale when the agency was in it's formative 
stages was the reactions of the girls to ma jor holidays as 
Christmas, Easter, Thanksgiving and even summer holidays, 
for these are times they miss family connections most. The 
reaction was usually one of gloom or aimless hyper-activity. 
It also was apparent that they were reacting to the poor 
holiday and social experiences that they had had before coming 
to Warrendale. Quite often, for them,social fufctions meant 


only adult drunkenness; or unspoken rejection by being sent 


age 


to camps or schools; or the cheerless celebration of holidays 
in other institutions. Stella, for example, told of being 
given a single present - a doll - for Christmas while at a 
children's home. The doll was taken back from her when she 
left tie: dnetitution: 

Holidays also have important implications in helping 
the child regain the Ssarinee that they are a part of a larger 
society. Accordingly, it was decided that nothing short of 
a major program effort could counter-act this social ie 
in the children's lives. Fortunately, there are a host of 
traditions around most holidays and it was decided to exploit 
these activities as much as possible to provide a super- 
abundance of child-adult participation to overcome holiday 
resistance. Thus, there have developed over the years a con- 
siderable amount of traditions and celebrations, which would 
perhaps be more than an average family would provide. Each 
child can then choose the activities which meet her own needs, 

The Christmas season is a good example of social activi- 
ties as reactions at this time are particularly severe. The 
Christmas season usually begins with activities such as Christ- 
mas card making, Christmas lists, group sessions on program 
activities (a swim to the Y.W.C.A. is traditbonal) and then 
the stencilling of the windows and collection of the greens 
begin the house decorating. Then, after gift making and the 
shopping that accompanies the extra Christmas allowance, the 


pre-Christmas activities begin, the greens are hung, the girls 
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cut out decorations and there is caroling on Christmas Eve. 
Perhaps the most looked-forward-to tradition is the sleeping 
downstairs by the tree (the girl's mattresses are brought 
down) so they can wake up surrounded by the presents the staff 
put there during the night. The Christmas-meal tables are 
well decorated by the older girls, and the traditional turkey 
and other Christmas foods are served. The cornucopia centre 
piece from which the girls draw small token gifts is another 
tradition at this time. An organized program of winter sports 
and trips is also a part of the holidays. 

The other holidays have developed similar traditions 
such as; the race around the house after the Easter dinner; 
the staff-girl tug of war at Thanksgiving; the trip to the 
Canadian National Exhibition in the summer. These are all 
part of the festivities and traditions of Warrendale. However, 
the value of such intensive and elaborate observance of holi- 
days would not be as valuable if it were not accompanied by 
the warmth and sincerity of the total staff. Over the years, 
there has grow a sense of participation and involvement that 
has enabled each child to feel that holidays can be a happy 
time - even in an institution. 

The observing of each girls birthday offers a unique 
opportunity to recognize each girl as an individual, and make 
"her" day a social one. On her birthday, a girl chooses ithe 
menu for the day (pork chops, corn and ice-cream are favorites) 


and it is a joyful moment when the cake is brought in and 
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everyone sings "Happy Birthday". Many girls are decmivety 
embarrassed by so much recognition and approval and they some- 
times shout "Don't sing it, don't sing it" and put their hands 
over their ears. The airl also receives $3.00 as a gift, and 
an extra night out to see a show, with a "chum", Another ob- 
servance more quietly done is when a young girl begins her 
menses. To celebrate her entrance to womanhood a female staff 
member takes the girl out for a movie or a supper. 

There has been. only one open-house at Warrendale, but 
it demonstrated how eager the girls were to show their home 
to the public. With staff help they formed committees, and 
handled such details as serving food, parking, tours and a 
movie programme. The group responded well, and there was 
not one behaviour incident. . 

The girls are encouraged to bring their friends to 
Warrendale, and in turn, they may visit the homes of friends, 
Staff usually check with the parents of a child before grant- 
ing permission for a visit. This avoids possible misunder- 
standing and enlarges Warrendale's community contacts. The 
girls are reminded that visitors are part of the community 
and as such community behaviour is expected from them as well 
as the guests. Sometimes friends of the girls - sensing the 
comparative freedom of Warrendale begin to act like Warrendale 
girls, and have to be reminded that this is a privilege for 


Warrendale girls. Casual visitors, child or adult, are dis- 


couraged from visiting and adults may not see a child without 
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stating their reason. Persons with a professional interest 


are generally shown around the house by one of the girls. 


Yroup Ad justment value of Group Sessions 


“he group process of discussing house rules and events 
aids doheiderably in a feeling of participation and involve- 
ment in the activities and programme. or example, before the 
Baster holidays a questionnaire of the girl's interests is 
circulated and a tentative programme is drawn up. A group 
nesting was held and then the programme is described and 
comments are invited. Anxieties about trips, the bargaining 
for staying up, the older girls party suggestions, questions 
about Kaster clothes and other questions, offer opportunities 
for interpretation, thereby making the holiday times something 
to anticipate and enjoy. 

the rules about television reviewing are an example 
of the sonseeuctine use of group sessions. “taff members do 
not censor television programmes, but because of the close 
connection of television with the bed time routine, it does 
set limits on how long the programmes can be watched. 

At the beginning of the fall season, during a group 
session, the girls complained that certain programmes that 
they liked seaneed at nine - just when they had to go up to 
bed. Accordingly, three half nous exceptions were made during 
the week, and one hour exceptions on fridays and “aturdays, 
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with the provision that the girls have their pajamas on for 


the exception. However, over a period of months it was noted 
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by staff members that misbehaviour was increasing in the tele- 
vision room, and that there were too many unfinished tasks at 


"lights out". It seemed that television exceptions by being 


automatic were becoming extensions for time downstairs rather 
than because of a genuine interest in the programme. It also 
appeared that the one hour extension on the week-end was too 
long for the younger girls, and they expressed their boredom 
and tiredness in misbehaviour, The following is a staff report: 


A group session was called by staff and the television 
rules were reviewed. It was proposed that in the future, 
a television extension would be given only to those who 
asked for one at supper time. Martha grumbled about the 

"zood old days" when the younger girls were not around 
and the bed times and television times were later. The 
staff spokesman replied to this comment, emphasizing 
that no change in the present hours was being considered ~ 
but how you got the extensions. He continued that staff 
had thought about the older and younger girls in terms 
of privileges, and were suggesting that the younger girls 
only have one half hour exceptions on the week-ends, and 
the older girls-an hour. The older girls were naturally 
pleased about this recognition of their maturity, but 
some of the younger girls cried out in protest. Another 
staff then produced a list showing that in the previous 
three weeks only a minority of the younger girls (and a 


noisy minority at that) watched television for more than 
half an hour. 


Tammy still tried to protest but the older girls 
ressured her to "use her head" and she acquiesced. Then 
ally agreed that-perhaps to make sure a girl was interested, 

she should name the programme she wanted to see. The spokes- 
man agreed that the suggestion was a good one. Tammy and 
Lucy protested that they might not know the programmes. 

Ask Martha or Setty (group leaders)" suggested the worker- 
-or even read the paper". All seemed to agree, so the 
meeting was closed. re 


This session illustrates the importance of using age 
differences in a group to effect a change on an age basis. 


One of the goals of such rules has been to give recognition 
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to the older girls and to avoid their suspicion that the house 
is run on the basis of the lowest age denomenator, e.g. eight 
years old. 

Social and group skills are therefore an integral part 
of the milieu of Warrendale. Every effort is made to make 
Bits social and group situation a positive growth inspiring 
process. When this is not possible, the goal is to make social 
experiences the least harmful possible. 

Geos sessions have a staff training value, and are 
excellent media for orienting a new girl about past events and 

“present policy. The sessions are also valuable as a reference 
point for individual interviews on issues discussed at group 
_meetings. Quotations from or examples of feelings expressed 
in group sessions often carry more weight than the statement 
of an individual. 
Other Use of Group Skills 

While the use of group skills as applied to the total 
group is the main concern of this chapter, the use of group 
skills is prevelant in many phases of the work at Warrendale. 
Such topics as changes in friendship patterns, the effective- 
ness of room arrangements, and the management of the children 
during trips are frequently discussed at the weekly staff 
meetings, and handling techniques are considered. It is im- 
portant that all resident staff be kept abreast of the group 


life of the children. 


Particularly important has been the staff-handling 
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of the natural leadership of the girls that has developed in 
the past year at Warrendale. Among the staff-members there 
has been a growing awareness of cas need for leadership out- 
lets among the girls. Upon recognizing that at times older 
girls wished to help with routine situations, and after a 
careful assessment by the staff, there has developed a "junior- 
staff" arrangement : whereby certain older girls, who are able 
to and want to help, are scheduled as a "junior-staff". If 
accepted in this role the girls are paid small wages for their 
help. Thus, “junior-staff" may help put the smaller girls 
to bed, or help staff-members during an outing. "Junior- 
staff" are also very useful in camping during the summer. 
Naturally, the "junior-staff" are not expected to substitute 
for staff-members, and care is taken not to involve them in 
handling extreme behaviour. | 

Such a policy has been valuable in providing a recog- 
nition and opportunity for expression of leadership in the 
house. It also gives the natural leaders an even greater 
identification with the institution and gives the staff4members 
an opportunity for interpretation that would not otherwise 
be possible. Group skills are thus developed and fostered 


among the natural leaders to the benefit of all the girls. 


CHAPTER IV 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND POSSIBILITIES OF WARRENDALE 


An almost universal characteristic of the girls who come 
to Warrendale is that their relationship towards parental figures 
has broken down. Consequently, their attitudes towards all 
adults are distorted in some way. Most often, girls reactions 
towards mother figures are most intensive and pronounced. This 
is parkas another reason why caseworkers and therapists (who 
are often women) have such difficulties in helping such girls 
individually. Most of the Warrendale girls have been through 
a series of foster-home placements or institutions and have 
failed in them. Martha, is the most dramatic example she had . 
twenty-six placements before placement at Warrendale. Whatever 
‘the reason for placement breakdowns it remains a fact that most 
foster (or adoptive) parents expect more, emotionally speaking, 
than the upset child is able to give. What develops is almost 
a vicious circle. A foster-home placement, for example, breaks 
down because of its expectations which are beyond the child's 
ability to meet them. This results in greater feelings of in- 
adequacy and insecurity which may cause greater acting out 
symptoms that provokes further rejection and another breakdown 


in placement. For example, on one child's parents form (see 
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Appendix B) there were no less than nineteen acting out symptoms] 
If the child is not able to trust or respond to the affection _ 
and attention of the substitute-parents, or even one of them, 
then usually the placement is donned, Child placement agencies 
are unfortunately all too aware of the results of such a multi- 
tude of placements in their caseloads. The end result is the type 
of child who is placed at Warrendale who brings many "acting out" 
symptoms with which foster homes were not able to cope. | 
Warrendale offers a variety of parental figures whom 
the child can accept or vedect whthout fear of “survival", 
Survival, to the teduimatiaed child means acceptance and a feel- 
dnge-6f permanence. In essence, Warrendale gives as much parental 
concemn and care as possible, without asking reciprocal love 
and affection, No doubt because it is not expected, in time, 
the child usually allows herself to express love and affection 
freely. Warrendale is able to accomplish this because the 
symptoms and behaviour, that the other "parents't in the children's 
lives could not tolerate, are met by staff who are trained to 
understand and deal with such behaviour, Practically, also, 
there are a larger number of trained, very tolerant and under- 
standing adults to whom a child can relate to than there is in) 
a foster-home, 
Warrendale as a Parent-Substitute 


substitutes should be clear and defined. There is a tremendous 
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lack of agreement about this. Any institution which assumes 
total care of children has to assume a parental role whether 

the institution recognizes it or accepts it. The extent to which 
an institution, that assumes this total care is aware that this 
parental role exists will directly affect the mental, emotional 
and social health of the child. When an isedeubion does not 
assume pereneel obligations it produces the “institutionalized" 
child; a child-who is autistic, insecure in the extreme and often 
considered awkward and slow, 

Warrendale is able to avoid most of the dangers of insti- 
tutionalizing children. This is because-ceare become emotionally 
engaged in the child's problems as they arise, and because the 
total milieu of the institution is "child-centered" and as flexi- 
ble as possible. Indeed, Warrendale can, and does, offer much 
in helping the child who has been placed in other institutions. 
The Staff Role as Parent-Substitutes 
must have a thoroughly professional attitude, which combines 
total concern for the child with all the objectivity he can 
muster. A common philosophy and approach is held by all staff. 
They are a part of the "group parent-substitute", as well as 
a personality in their own right. Reduced to its Simplest terms, 
a residential. worker performs parental tasks with each child 
though both are aware that the staff person is not, nor will 
ever be, that child's true parent. Thus, there can be no "let's 


pretend" quality about the parental function of staff. When 
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children call staff "mommy" or Ready ns or ask to be adopted, 
they are gently reminded that staff can be "like paren! with- 
out becoming their actual parents. 
The Value of Teer Relationship 

Often children, almost violently, resist all attempts 
at developing meaningful adult relationships because they have 
been hurt so often by adults. They even have to resist the~-non- 
demanding kind of relationship Warrendale has offer. 

Therefore, it is of inestimateable value that Warren- 
dale also offers a range of siblings and peers that no family 
could match. Within the group a newcomer can find: children 
to hate, children to like, children with whom to work out feel- 
ings, children with whom to play and those to help. The results 
are that at Warrendale a newcomer can find a children's atmos- 
phere that is sustaining enough to permit her to do without an 
adult relationship for long periods of time. Therefore, peer 
influences are carefully and continually observed, and the 
quality of natural leadership assessed because the influence 
of the group on an individual can be vital and positive or at 
another time equally negative. For example, Martha ration- 
alized her distrust of adults because she felt she was the 
most abused child in the world. When she began to relate to 
other children, she was amazed to find that others had been 
through similar experiences, and, in fact, some had been even 


more abused than she. 
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The >_Supportive. Aspect of the Milieu 

| Even where a child has not a significant relationship 
to an adult, or where a child has not a single friend in the 
house, she is still able to maintain herself temporarily and 
grow because of the all-important supportive aspect of the 
milieu. Chris, as an example, resisted every effort of staff 
to form a relationship, and succeeded in alienating every girl 
in the house with her bizarre behaviour. Even after many weeks 
of staff handling to protect her from herself and the group, 
several of the older girls declared that Chris's behaviour 
annoyed them "no end" = but they realized how much she needed 
help, and Warrendale was the place to get it. Such symptom 
tolerance by adults and peers would be impossible in a family 
situation. 
The Mental, Health Aspect ot Daily Living 

As. an institution with a philosophy well grounded in 

mental health principles, Warrendale offers the understanding 
of the psychology and growth of children, that many parent- 
substitutes lack, One of the most common reactions of deprived 
children who are suddenly exposed to an accepting, affection- 
ate surrounding, is to test this affection to discover if the 
adults are really concerned about them. Most parent-substitutes 
cannot stand such periods of testing for too long, but Warren- 
dale regards an adjustment period of three to six months as 
average, and up to a year as not unusual. Tammy, for example, 


was very withdrawn for her first days at Warrendale; but, as 
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she saw that the staff-menbers offered concern and affection 
to the other girls she began a period of demanding, clinging, 
“piggy-back", "jumping-on" kind of attention that nearly ex- 
hausted six staff members. Her first need did not seem to be 
a need for a deep-parental relationship, but rather the more 
frank and obvious need of “people to hug", 

When a girl feels more secure, after a period of test- 
ing, and is having more of her affectional needs met, there 
is usually a period of regression. In this regressive period, 
the child usually relives some of her past emotional experiences 
which is necessary in order for her to grow beyond these emotion- 
al blocks. Warrendale, however, does not foster complete re- 
gression or a return to infancy. Rather it allows regression 
in some areas of living while vigourously supporting the girl 
in other aspects of growth. A twelve or fifteen year old girl 
can suck a baby bottle before going to sleep. This would shock 
most people who did not realize the significance of early maternal 
deprivation. However, limits are set as to when and how the 
bottle is used, 

As in the case of using baby bottles as a tool to permit 
regression, many other practices, policies and philosophies are 
constantly in operation. These to the uninformed layman may look 
like "coddling", tSpoiinet: and laissez-faire practices. Still 
there is a "child-centered" design throughout the whole frame- 


work of agency and practive which is psychoanalytically oriented, 
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Children's biting, hitting, kicking, and swearing at staff~ 
members may seem to be overly permissive, by the uninformed 

' layman again, but this is not true. These symptoms are worked 
with in a conscious way with the child to assist in developing 
insight in his problems. This growth can only be founded in 
complete acceptance of the child and his knowing it. Only 
then can they begin to see the difference between rejection 

of behaviour and rejection of them. 

Warrendale is also aware of the importance of growth 
patterns of puberty and adolescence, Many girls come to Warren- 
dale, who are physically far more developed thah they are social- 
ly or emotionally. Others come looking so immature and physi-_ 
cally under-developed that it is difficult to imagine them as 
someday becoming an adult. While Warrendale has no panacea 
for dealing with such disparities, it does have expectations 
for girls at various ages, but provides individual allowances, 
For example, Stella who acts and looks far older than her eleven 
years may have certain “intermediate” privileges in going out 
in the ayeniae provided she is accompanied by an older girl. 

So too, the symptoms and behaviour that have confused 
and angered the adults in the past life of a girl, is not always 
accepted in its face value at Warrendale. A knowledge of the 
dynamics of human growth and behaviour, and skill in applying 


corrective measures are necessary equipment of the staff-members. 
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Warrendale and the Local Communi ty 


The fact that Warrendale is an vopee institution, 
gives each girl, as she is able, .a.chance to ‘participate in 
the community. The staff utilizes opportunities which arise 
with community persons, such as teachers or shop-keepers, who 
have contact with the girls, to interpret Warrendale's programme 
and treatment goals. However, community contacts are not left 
to chance; in fact, Warrendale takes considerable care to avoid 
the abuses of indiscriminate exposure to the community and 
the other extreme of avoiding community involvement beyond 
a girl's ability to use it constructively. 

To steer such a middle course is not a simple matter ; 
indeed, considering the types of disturbances of the children, 
there is a calculated risk in such community participation. 
However, in Warrendale's view, the social values gained far 
outweigh the possible risks. The realistic standards that 
Warrendale sets for community participation and the emphasis 
on community participation as a privilege have been effective 
in keeping "acting out" symptoms to a minimum in the community. 
The emphasis to the children that Warrendale is the place to 
express themselves - not the community has also contributed 
to this success. Actually, Warrendale's routines and "going 
out" standards seem to be more conservative, the expectations 
higher, and more carefully observed than in many families in 


the community. 
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Warrendale as_a Symbol of Stability 
| For ‘children who have few family connections to return 
to and whose lives have been chaotic and lacking in stability, 
probably the most lasting imprint that Warrendale leaves is : 
a sense of continuity and permanence. After she leaves Warren- 
dale a child turns to the people and places that have the most 
meaning to them. As children revisit foster parents or case- 
workers,.the graduates return to Warrendale. For even though 
at Warrendale the staff and girls change, the building and 
the setting itself may symbolize the meaningful relationships 
that she once had there. 
Thus, graduates are encouraged to visit Warrendale 
at any time. Frequently, girls return to join in the Christmas 
and Easter festivities which indicates that Warrendale assumes 
a parental role for some girls even after separation from the 
institution. Girls with a residue of problems often visit 
for counselling and guidance reasons. It is hoped that this 
tradition will be maintained over the years; that graduates 
will live elsewhere, yet know that Warrendale is always a place 
they can return to and be welcome. 
Fossible Improvements 
ee It is not supposed in any way that the present thesis 
is even a complete description of Warrendale. The total programme 
has been a developing, growing process ever since its inception. 


The board and staff are keenly aware that there is still consider- 


able room for further improvement, development and change in 
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in the service it provides for children. In recognition of 
this, a sencidersuie expansion plan has already been formul- 
ated, and fund-raising is being organized. The plan includes 
expansion of physical facilities on a cottage basis, and an 
increase of clinical and psychiatric. services. Some of the 
suggestions of this thesis will be included in this plan, as 
they have already been discussed. This example illustrates 
the eagerness with which board and staff cde. ase ideas and 
desire.to improve service. 

Improving the Practice 

proved. “Such activities as dramatics, dance classes, woodwork, 
ceramics and other expressive arts have been impossible. The 
present success of such projects as piano lessons, sewing, and 
cooking suggest the value that an increased programme of this 
nature. The arts and crafts programme suffers from; sporadic 
timing, lack of space and facilities and limited skills of 
staff. 

Sub-groups, on a club basis, have been rare, and seem 
to disintegrate before they become well organized. How much 
of this is the natural result of an typical group is not known 
but the staff have not had opportunity to really find out. 

An increasing development of interest projects might well en- 
courage interest sub-groups in the house. Presently the trend 


towards friendship sub-groups in the house is rather a socio- 
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metric pattern of "pairs" and "triads". A sociometric study 

of such patterns would probably reveal indications of indigenous 
leadership and friendship swings which would be invaluable 

in planning programme. Knowledge of how, why and when these 
friendship patterns change, the author feels, is more important 
in a treatment center than perhaps in most other settings. 

The staff already observes interactions that provide clues 

for how a child is feeling. For example, if they are feeling 
they are "crazy" they seek the company of the child whose be- 
haviour is most bizarre - and conversely when their striving 
towards positive growth ‘is strongest they seek staff and the 
girls who most exemplify this for them. The staff observe 

and use this knowledge but it is only the extremes as mention- 
ed above which are consciously used. The "shadings" of feel- 
ing which affect interactions are not as easily discernible. 
Much could be done in research on this question alone. 

Present handling and recognition of natural leadership 
among the girls indicate that the cultivation of potential 
leadership could be further developed. The present practice 
of giving a girl more responsibility on small jobs, as she 
is able to handle it, (e.g. older girls helping to put the 
younger girls to bed), seems to be a valid principle, and should 
be developed Sunbher. 

Probably one of the most useful tools that could be 


used would be a regular follow-up study of the girls who leave 


Warrendale. Such a study would not only form background for 


TDS ce 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the work of Warrendale; 
it would also provide valuable information for work with senior 
girls, and the after-care programme. 


Staff and Psychiatric Services 


It has been found at Warrendale that when group situ- 
ations are mishandled, individual interviews and methods are 
unnecessarily complicated. Indeed, unless the staff are aware 
of the root causes of such group phenomena as; group contagion, 
"scapegoating", physical fights, and delinquent sub-groups, 
they deal with surface behaviour both group and individual. 

It is necessary for each worker to recognize group behaviour 
symptoms, but also to deal effectively with them as they occur, 
Using programme activities therapeutically, settling a fight 
situation or using oneself in a positive way during a group | 
discussion, are but a few of the group skills a worker must 
learn and une constantly at Warrendale. 

It has been generally recognized at Warrendale that 
the cart of using group skills is an indispensable part of 
the equipment of its staff, regardless of their social work 
background. The learning of such skills requires a high degree 
of assumption of personal responsibility and self-awareness, 
For staff co-operation, interaction and cohesiveness are im- 
mediately more essential to the treatment goals in a residence 


such as Warrendale. 
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Staff Training and Development 


The staff training and development of group skills is 
not done separately at Warrendale, but rather as an integral 
part of the total social work training in dealing with children. 
To effect such a training, Warrendale depends heavily on the 
"learn-as-you-work" concept, and therefore a new worker spends 
his first weeks on staff working closely with. an experienced 
worker. Individual supervision is provided on the basis of 
this introduction to the institution. This mutual help and 
evaluation among all the staff-members is a continual process 
which adds immeasurably to each workers effectiveness. 

Informal evaluation on the job, staff meetings before 
and after the working day and weekly staff-meetings are the 
chief methods of transmitting skills and information about 
the group-life of the house. These methods are dependent upon 
the ability of each staff-member to work as an equal member 
of a "staff team" and upon the amount and quality of communi- 
cation among them. This inter-communication among staff has 
reached a high degree of effectiveness at Warrendale, Individu- 
al supervision has been practiced at Warrendale, but at present 
it is done at the request of staff who wish it. More would 
probably be gained by a more regular supervision programme, 
based on the use of individual and group records. A daily 
log is presently kept, and group records are occasionally made, 


but these have not been used extensively in staff-training. 
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Likewise, effective as the informal and group methods of train- 
ing have been, an individual supervision programme would proba-. 
bly provide a better outlet for the workers feelings about the 
inevitable pressures of the job. 

The principal disadvantage of the methods of using and 
developing group skills at Warrendale has been that they tend 
to focus, because of necessity, on the immediate situations 
or crises that occur in the institution. Consequently, the 
long term perspective and the value of reviewing accumulated 
experience is often lacking. However, in spite of these dis- 
advantages, the gaining and use of group skills are soundly 
based on the generic practice and principles of the institution, 
Such group skills are uniquely combined with individual methods 
and techniques to provide a thoroughly professional social 
work training. 

Improvement of Physical Facilities 

a “phe need for-ineréased facilities is a pressing one 

for Warrendale. While there is now adequate staff for handling 
a full complement of children (18 in the main house), and 

the living space is adequate, the recreation and play space 

is heavily overloaded, especially during the winter. There 
needs to be a play room for the younger children, a craft 

room, a sitting room for the older girls to use for enter- 
taining purposes, as well as a better placement for the tele- 
vision set. Perhaps even more pressing is the need for en- 


larging the facilities for senior girls, as the number of 
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graduates keeps increasing. The present building is only ade- 
quate for five girls, and the length of stay seems to be longer 
than was anticipated, anda building that would provide space 
will probably be necessary. The grounds are quite adequate 
for enlarged facilities, and a new playground which is being 
built will relieve the recreational facilities during the summer, 
The Community and Warrendale 
en Community acceptance of Warrendale has gradually improved 
in the last four years. The improvement in the public behaviour 
of the girls and the consistent interpretation given by the 
board and staff, have been factors in this improvement. Lately, 
a woman resident of the town of Newmarket was added to the 
board, and in time there will be more. Likewise, the concept 
of having associate board members has been a fruitful one, 
and offers possibilities of increased Newmarket participation. 
It is conceivable that should clinical and psychiatric services 
be increased, community participation might be invited and 
even day-care services might be possible. Likewise, there 
are considerable possibilities in co-operation with the New- 
market School Board in developing the Warrendale school with 
community children taking part. | 

In spite of its short history and such developmental 
difficulties as budget, staff training, and community acceptance, 
Warrendale has been able to maintain a standard of work that 
has impressed everyone who has been connected with the insti- 


tution. The policy of using professionally trained workers 
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to work directly with the children, and the concept of the 
residential institution as a dynamic agency that uses all the 
forces of social work and community resources to help a child 
find herself in an atmosphere of freedom and a positive living 
environment, seems to be an effective way of helping emotion- 
ally disturbed children. 

This thesis has concerned itself primarily with the 
group work contribution in a treatment center for emotionally 
disturbed children, The writer has described the actual setting 
and Mway of work" and made some recommendations for the future. 
Little attempt has been made to analyize the findings about 
the setting or to project the date against the total group 
work - case work and treatment center philosophies. 

At Warrendale there is not the clearly defined job 
description for staff that would be found in most agencies 
using social work processes. The group worker, is of necessi- 
ty a caseworker more often than in most other seétings. The 
actual length of time in a day, week or month spent with a 
child makes for an intensiveness and ieantnetuvaess of work 
that is different from a non-residential setting. Warrendale, 
and the author, firmly believes it is this generic approach 
to helping answer the needs of children, that it is the only 
one that can offer lasing results. 

It is hoped that other studies involving assessments 


of the caseworker, adminstrative and community organization 
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aspects of Warrendale's approach of the problem of helping 
children who are emotionally disturbed. Then this present 
study might be more useful in helping other institutions being 
planned for children to become increasingly more effective 

as they seek to help children grow and live more creative and 


productive lives. 
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Schedule A. 


Girls Name 
( pseudonym) 


3 yrs. 7 mo 


3 mo. 


lyr. 7 mo. 


1 yr. 6 mo. 
5 mo. 


2 yrs. 6 mo 


Some Notes on the Population of Warrendale (January, 1958) 


Reason for Referrals 


Conduct disorder - unmanageable - 
running away 


Conduct disorder and neurotic traits- 
hostility to adults and structure - 
strong projective tendencies - sexual 
problen 


Shy - withdrawn - non-communicative - 
pre-psychotic 


Child of psychotic parents both 
hospitalized - lack of concentration, 
mistrusts adults - sullen - rude - 
no F,H. adjustment 


Hostile child - uncontrollable at 
F.H. - sexual problem to negro child 


Running away - due to environmental 
difficulties 


Emoticnal anaethesia - grossly over- 
weight - inability to relate - temper 
tantrums 


Sexual problems - suicidal tendencies 
Sexual problems - school problem 
Diagnosed schizophrenic child - 
temper tantrums, loss of reality - 


paranoidal 


Diagnosed autistic child - sexual 
problem - 10 foster homes in 2 years 
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Girls Name Age Length of Reason for Referrals 
(pseudonym) - Stay 


Warrendgle School Girlis 


Behaviour problem - unmanage 
F.H. - anxiety nightmares - 
educational problem 


" Stella Sibling rivalry - distrust of adults 
sullen disobdient - conduct disorder 


' Helen Writing and reading defects - fail-« 
ing grade 2 at 12 years old ~ | 
unsocialized child 

Esther K, Day and night soiler - extreme 
educational blockage - an unsocial- 
ized child - very unkempt 


"Beverley K. Exhibits temper tantrums - imagined 
ghosts - delusional ~- educational 
hlockage 


Depressive - grossly overweight - 
sister to Betty 


5 years Extremely hyprochondrical - conduct 
problem with boys and men - little 
trust in adults 


4 yrs, 6 mo |Depressive - delusional at night - | 
poor orientation 
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Schedule B. Some Intake and Information Forms of Warrendale, 


- Facesheet for Referral Summary 


. Initial Referral Sheet 


A 
B 
C. School Form 
D. Girls Form 
E 


é Bed-Time Observation Form 
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FPACKESHEET FCR REFERRAL SUMMARY 


ld OF CHILD DATE 


STATUS OF CHILD AND DATH CHILD CaAuE InTG CARE 


BIRTHDATE SCHOOL AND GRADE 


MIGHT. _ WEIGHT MENSTRUATION DATS 
CHILD'S SORKER (MISS,MRS.) AGENCY 
FadIaX WORKER (IF DIFFERENT) = 
1S CHILD Now IN INSTITUTION? (SPECIFY) eas 
7 FAMILY PICTURE DATES 
: . a CHILD LIVED WITH 
BIOLOGICAL PAREWTS. NAME | AGE | FROIA | TO | REASON FOR REMOVAL 
FATHER : a 
MOTHER | | | 
SIBLINGS 3 _ 
ie 


2 a 


ee 


| Tae Dane Raa aT GS iia 

LAST FOSTER OR ADOPTIVE PARENTS (SPECIFY) | = 
FATHER . ! bested 
MOTHER i, SR 


SIBLINGS ; | | | 
: Senne ROR a eee ee ee Ra er eee eae 
2. I I I 


3. 


Please use back of sheet for listing other homes. 


INSTITUTIONAL EXPLRIBICB. (SPECIFY ALND GIVi DATES) 


PAST OR PRESENT ORGANIZED GROUP EXPERIENCE. (Specify name of camp, church group, Guides, Y, 


or other, and give approximate dates) . 
1. 
ne 
a. 


h. 
eh ea ee Ad a ee 


== 
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NAME OF REFERRAL 


a iy 


3e 


4e 


5e 


“ B* 


WARRENDALE 


TTIAL RE oT 
(fo be attached to yellow facesheet) 


DATS. 


Please stete in a few words the gai soeLo-economie background Gaselag: incone, 
cultural grows style of life,. how she has adjusted to Soot eae ae of 
foster homes) — 


Dessribe the youngster briefly: What does she look like? Is she large, snail 
or average alze for age? Any cutewamting pecs) 6 defects or charsoterdation? 


Describe the family situation in a few words: Was there harmony or conflict? 
Marital or sibling difficulties? . Closely lmit or disorgenized? Are parents 
interested in maintaining contact? Wil2 she return to own family? Have sibling 
contacts been maintained? Are eres contacts possible?: What does child sictad 
about blologioal parents? 


Daseribe foster family situation in a few words: Was there harmony or confligt? 
Marital or sibling difficulties? Closely knit or disorganized? Child's place in 
this sae Is this family interested dn naintaining contact with this child? 


Daseribe adoptive family situation in a few yrds: Was there harmony or conflict? 
Marital. or sibling difficultdes?. Closely Init or disorganized? Child's place in 
this family? Is this family interested in ee mutact with tits = 
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Bo 


Fo 


10. 


Ll. 
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State in a few words the youngster's main problem. Why do you consider referral. 
to Warrendale instead of foster home? What 4s her symptomatic behavior? Is the 
problem worse at home, in school, or in other contacts? 


Please describe briefly what you mow about bow the cir) acta with adults and 
children around hex. 


Do you consider the girl yesourceful? Is she withdraw or cutgoing? Is sho 
overly anxious? Fearful? 


How leng has the agency known this youngster? 
Hoy Long have you imown her? 

How frequently have you seon hor? 
is your ageney prepared to provide cesevork or psychiatric services during her 
stay? 


State in a fey words vhat assets the girl hes, and what activities you knew har to 
be interested in. 


State in a fey words your er yvange plans for her. Have these been discussed 
with ber? What happens to her when she leaves Warrandale? : 
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Wo . What would you Like us to do for this girl uhile she is here? Ro you think this 
would involve intensive casework? Group therapy? Psychotherapy? 


13. Additional remarks: 


Signature of worker. 


GRADE sea el 
SCHOOL . 


PEAS EIT ORLISTAT OE RIEI ES AE aS IPI E NI SEATS LLY NOY INNS ETERNITY SPIES EER: th AEC BA LE ENED 


) eapebpoteiensa’-So-acaietsi-ishan tap tieaseymeeyartens-aappoemanie bdo bhataalanrages col-gs vero~restan~cuigumsdltgtarfeanipaparyeiatanesied daaighbpenthensnarers ais ghey pelartainsvematipia te Aytetgun nana ar Feeney s-nshcpsindecrorenbivta ty rkamana ecntagehaaraal 
A AP AERA et LAT NA OLN VOTE TSS OTERO TE 
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Dear Principals 


The above natted girl kes been o accepted for placement at Warrendale « a residential 
contre for adolescent giris. Girls in our care range in age from 10 to 15 years and 
come from a variety of backgrounds. Gonerally all of them are Dresenting sone 
adjustment problems 9% the present time. 


Wo have found that we are much better able to help these come hae - we can get a 
rerort from the schoo which they lest attexded before coming te i There is perhaps 
no better source of Information about the child's potewbial capacd ty 7 and actual 
performance evailable to use In trying to think of veys of nating & at easier for 

the school to provide up with this helpful information, ve have devised % the following 
form which we would Like you to ask the teacher who kmows the child best to complete 
and returm <0 us, 


dince our staff is a well traiued professional group, you can rest essured that 
vhatever information you send us will be used in the strictest confidence and for 
the beuefit of the child to the best of our ability. If you have further questions 

ebout the nature of our work, Please feel frac to prone or write ane we will be 
pleased to discuss them with you ab your converiences 


I wish to thank you and your steff in advence for your co-operation in helping us 
provide.s quality service to the children in our cares 


Yours sincerely; 


dom L. Brown, 
Executive Directors 


UB/Ace 
Enclse 
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What type of problem bokarior dees ske show in school? 
ig she a happy petson} Describe. 


Ss far as school work gees, how dees she manage compared to classuetes? Is she 
working to capacity? Is school work easy? 


How doos she got along with her peers in school? Is she a leader? How would you 
describe hex friends? 


Rees she have boyfriends as well as girlfriends? How does she relate to boys? 
How would you deseriike her relationship to you, her teacher? 


How do othex teachers feel. about hex? 


Would you say this gixl brings hone problews into the schol with her? In what wey? 


10, When did you first find hew e problem in school? 


o, 


7 ~ 


3 


Il. Axe theze certein times when she is more of a prolilem than othera? Desexibe. 

126 How yell does ghe keep her school work wp? How dees she respond when you talk +o 
her about this? 

23, How dees she respond to discipline? 

tie What de you Find mest effective in handling her when sho is trovbicsome? 

152 What do you think is respousibie for her problens? 

16. What are the things you think ve will have trouble with at Warrendale? 

17» What ara the things you think we won't have trouble with as fer as she is 
concerned? 

15. Here are some things you haven't asked about tut thich are important to imoy If 
you are going to work with this girts- 

Slenedsecesesessceses SPTHK MSAFE SER AASOGEOSHLETOBCER ESSE Dal aeseasocvcestus 66256 


Relationship to Gir hoscsecssauecs ELCGASTIALSSFVAAKTE RHR ES LESRE 


HARREGOALE 


Diroctors John Lo Brow 
Telephone: Newmarket Twining 


li Theres~ 
We haven't net you yet, but we hear that you mizht be 
coning out to gsboy at .iarrendale. te want you to come out and 
seo it before you make up your mind, ‘but in tho moantine, 
we'd like to have you £11 out this fom. T. mnke it easier, 
we've put domm soue of the thins that othor girls havo told 
use You just chock the ones thut bost tel. how you feol and 
that's oll? When you've finished, put it in this envelope and 
mali it to uso . 
We're lookin: foruard to a visit from yuu soon. 


Bye for nov and thunks a lot. 
John Le Brow, Nerrendale. 
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As.fay as school goes3~ 

Tin 4n Gralla scevecesseccesncsonccesesocs 
“TD Like 16 a Lot ccccecccccncccccevcvccece 
I like 1b a little bLt coccecccvecvccesee 
I don't Like Ab t00 WOlL cecceccccccccses 
Sometimes 16's OoKseecescecesescnsccoccce 


x hate Lbeccocccvcccsscccscensenesenscece 


It*s nice as far as the kids go, 
but I hate all. the homevOrks vecescsocios 


The Ieidgs are 0.K. but the teacher 
- gure gives ne a PaINocccssecesscccascces 


I don't Lilo the kids tuchecessssosseesese 
The Icids are too stuck Upscoescescccevece 
There are too many Tulesesccecoosecsssees 
Mogt of tho boys are Diceeececscesssceses 
Most of the girls are Oslecsessosscenceee 
Some teachers are Ocksecercccccscccvncces 
I like all the toachorsecescecsseesenseee 
There ig too mich homeworkececesccsocsees 


T hate to recite in 
front of the ClasSe scccccnvceeccccessos 


I wish they youldn't keep 


asking so many questionsecesccceseccace , 


The kids think they're so 
smart all the timeecssecoccocecsceccovecee 


The teachers are TOO NOSYVocescesecovocces 


The teachers don't 
Care about tho Icidsccsececovecrcecsaecees 


If they really like you - 
they wouldn't be so DOSSYc eecccvscceocae 


I do O.K. in SCHOOL ceccececcccceseceseves 


I have a lot of 
trouble in schodleccsccececcccvecercone 


They're aluays picking On Meerccoereseserse 


I'm gonna quit as 
scon as Xf COMececeseececoaccngeeecenenesed 


The best part of 
BChOO] 1s TecesSeccedcseesencccesessvsoese 


Sonetines I feel like quittingescecscescsve 
ie I dared, I'd alcip sclwdlecsccosccsnsecece 
I don't always do my homoworlkecescoascececs 
I naver do homey0ricocscccevccsteccccococcce 
I'd like to skip school sometimesceccecerce 


After I sicip school 
Ty scared +o go Dake esovcaccven vecenessee 


The principal is pretty dumbecessecccecvecs 


If I had a nickel for every tine 
T got the strap T*d be richeesscoasesecccn 


What good does school do anyiayoecccoescvce 


I'ts fun raising heoek if . 
You don't get caughtbeccsccccscccencseracece 


ZI lilse to get the teachers Madlecesvecesesso 
It get along OeKe in schodlececesccccesvecse 
School's PuNoeveceeseeccovecsccecsstervecesed 


Anything else you'd like to 
say about school? secsevccccesccavevccseose 


Well now, let's get avay from sohodl and take a 
look at growme=ups ~ adults men atid womens 
Some grown-ups are Oelecncccsccccevessoeeee 
I don't like nogst (POUM“UPSoceccocccccccece 


life would bo better if 
thore veron't 60 Many Of themesscessccseses 


I don't trust therlinescscecesececs cennscenee 


denen arent as bad as DeNeovecencevacesee co 


ss 
we 3 


tien axe better than UCENe svesercvcseccere 
They*re O.K, as long as 

- “ey Leave Me aloneacecceoncessccsccesces 

They're 00 DOSS ececccsevccetoveccoeccens 

fhey never keop their promisescccscesecces 


They're always forcing you to 
do what they vant you to AOsceccsensesses 


They get mad for no TeasCtloeseceseseevence 
They alyays want to spoil your funecerscoe 
They don't understand Nececereccosccescene 
‘LI hate tallcing to thetiocccecsccooscecseese 
You sure can't trust thomeccescecscecsecve 

I Use a fewos ccc vscecocvecesavccceonsees 


I like the women 
more than the MENoceesocevocsaoeacessecas 


I like the men 
move than the womenesessoeccencoanoecance 


They never sive you a ChaNCGosrccecseacees 


| 
I wish they vould stop 
shoving me ALOUNMcocceccovecvccsceenevees 


I like mosh growm-upsersessonccessscsoness 
I Like them most of the tincrersssecseaee 
Boy, do they five me a paiteoecscaseceavacs 
They*re too GlAsfadilodel susensvassiseuees 
Thay're t00 strictesscaccsuseesccccescoees 
They cause most of my troublesscsecvecesce 


I hate theta OHOCHETOHOSHTSHSTEROSESCCES EDS 


Now, how about boys and girls: 
I like DOYSe coe vccecceveseosessenceessaeae 


a“ 
Th re DaKeoe sveconscusevcodeewsnceeesa208 


I like then but they 
S ure are Sillycecccocccassonscevessasese 


Lt wont a stoady boy? re tdeanaouas 2eeegsuataenrecv 
3. have a steady DOoyPlendesscosenansaceseowiusd 
i don's want to GO sbeadYocscvcrccernvecseccessa 


Z want to get married 
as soon as L CMMoevesosecsocacsesncecnesocsase 


They're too freshcceossecc COre TASS OseagDoEr Ce RES 


They're aluays trying to 
get something Prom FOUccectosaneceosw#veenacrae 


T like girls bottorcccoccescedPecesconsencesons 
I get along bettor with Pvlsess peswtuneeagence 
i heve a real good gielerderidsnsciassccenieves 
L°a like to have a cirlfvlonds.cesscanoressecs 
Most of my friends are toe wildesesscecsenseen 


I like to have a friend I 
ean tall to about TCHIngSssvecascnevecaccaoressn 


I liks to {fo out with the GONFoosvescseavereann 


I like to go out 
with a boy BLONGe occveercv0 eosavenscos0s0Ksear 


I like to have sone girls 
with me when I LO OUtavccecesecssanceneocnvava 


Thay don't understand Miacecencenseacesccccsane 
I like big partieseesesccovcroneseenccocrceerne 
I Lilm small. partlesocccsscccssccencucesesenaed 
I Like dancedececcccunansecossccastoneucveanson 
Host boys want to neck too muchsoorcesvcacersce 
Oldex boys are MOPE LUumeccesscocvecscr,eeveunen 
Boys my age are too shycovceuscocnsascesusceaun 
Boys my age are too yCUNfisssssevedceGaues eecexe 
I wish I had more fricndsecconsccesoscnccneaec> 
Host friends can't be trustedoscesecvcecasesase 


They talk behind your backeecensoecovveceesvens 


Sonstimes I Imow 
they *xo laughing at TMG oaceccorsvenvsccsccngece ens 


ie uish I was WEE POPMLarescseseccsccverecasveves 


I'm afraid I'LL do the . 
Wrong Thingosseccesccsccce sean ecnsecc sen eaeveoe : 


2 get along Doky with them Dloessvocee oxeececen 


“Went ger kids sure : 
give me 4 CePA echo eides cavonewe eassacSiaeries 


‘ I ‘Like FOUNZEr IAS ercocccccceccsvcvceccccoos soon 


stogt kids like MBoevescocsocsorcocersesvosasnscns 


‘ Nopedy likes 128000 00000090200060005002040090900000 


i Anything DISS? oe cocgosovcn eve ce seo caseo res 0000C00 


907090609 0900009009007900090090863 2009009098900 800809000200090 
COCOOCAODKHSCOHOOKBAKDGOTDHOLHOHOHHODCOOOSOHO ZOOS" B6O000000 


ADAGAHOSOHDSHOHRGONDM*HTGDHSEHOHAIOGBHSEHHOVGOKUH SCOHOHGHOOGBEOT2OE0 


“4s is sonetines the way I feel abou: myself? 


¢ 
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I have bat thouphtdicsccovecsosgoccowssoeoseseoe 
Nobody understands Dens ce ssoecdascesdoces siceses 
_ Nobody likes Nid cpoescest cesodoscecssecebececesess 


Lint [OOtteoeeisocroveeseseceseesseeseouses 


“It thdia's 


* 


Sonetinas I hte MYSE1fees+eeeesssovee: eosrceces 


I’g like % Ce] away for a WiLLGeccosccrecceeesecs 


AS 


T whsb thing: would 
"work oth batter for TWossonesecescencsccsoesenss 


Chi just UNLighyssesccnessecassseeccsvoesssonsess 
Son-fines I ulsh 1 euuld dlaccocsecsvcvsccseocens 
Com. hive eacugh Gili cobeceousiaeelcevestaccse 
don, bei oaungi, Urhandiesscncansoo0ec0veveeus 
WH Meesyeuseneandseras 


Soper ethane oP rar 


ee 


Everybody is against Mav omoccsssqgan ara: 
I miro have a lot of Problemszoccecease 
Thoy sure male Lb tough Lor heceec: os 


f vigh a could trust somohod “. hes wars 


I'm Datlococoecacctecencesstescceg mene re + 
Z got Lonasons & Lobosceces-vcccevsoe.o8: 
I never ot MY UaVooerecceseosocsccucus>: 
Uhon I take thins feo’ luigerens sen 
I have bad GrCISesccsccosesoves sence: 


I sonetines walk in wy sleepeecsooere- 


i wish I imey how te GANG ove vceevccooes ’ 
Tin not really very wel wan ciwed enous: 


. I have lcts of sdldalsSdanvanedeasloaauanss 


I gob furmy paing somctimogessscexcsvos >: 
I sure arean a Lobes ceceeeskeeteseseansrs 
I have nightmares’ gomotiiessessoseseecoss 
Ly dhycececseccccascasscsecccosocessosos: 
I'm not prothy anoughsscoceccesses oeoeces: 
ily periods bother Maorsceesccoovcssaso0ne: 
I wah I knew more about Be ovensvenscoe. 
Sonetines J lese ny tempol evens erseesads : 
Lwish Z Was Oldoveeresresreesnsseeeoesess 


I've nissed a lot of 
things in ny Ai vacc sieedioeslaaraee canes 


I*va had ry ahara of beuiteny Kes, "DoeoeEman-: 
Things oluays turn aul, weet, 


aac OF. O6G0aHUDH3° 


Iouish recple wouldn't, 
2 Ways pick on ST er 


itn not TuDy¥ MPierGscss sewed reds a a 


Sawtings did jun ta. 


To ginst avwordllilicn. cae ase. 


+f 


_Senetimes I'd like 


to pit some POP Hins dacenonaeactocesehe sees : 


190 never have good Tuckescevceccssessccocce 
: Sometinos I hate EVaTYDOUY secceccscescecccees 
_ People are real good TO MOneccccccvcveczcceer 


I wish I Imew vhat 
People expecte: of Wicsssabaweosceeesvaces 


People are O.X, but 
they just don"t understatdessoessesessortens 


' Someday they!L1 be soe ecu steebsecceces wavs 
-I vish I didn't swoare:coccccesccecescsvcecos 
I'd change my name if thoy'd let ne do itee.. 
Boy, am I ever mixed UPeosevesecsvccsosedcons 
I've bean lucky, st farescsorcccccccceseseces 


t wish I Imew if veople - 
liked me or NObs on vocvecccccevescosscesorveco 


My dad was OoKercececcecceccccccacosssvcscece 
Hy dad never widerstood Mooeseccrcveroscccecs 
My mother was pretty G00de.cecescocsevsoveses 
My mother nevor understood Mtorcecsevcensesces 


‘My parents con't care © 
what happeis to 


DOcooeeeaseseesoeervevcsesece 


Of all th people I Imow, these are the ones 


I like best - Cee eee rersocecesvorcesoneececes 
0900000 FPO DOSE OOETOORH MOOTED EROS EL EOD DOSES DD 
Pua ieee ued eeWes Wage bud Neawecseescueeceauenes® 
on eeer se nccerecascecessesoosacsssocccscesonse 


I lisa FalesSee Ceoecevovecorecocosces geeeneace 


I wish I lmew mons (HOB ccecs'séeaaciescescese. 


[ like to make ThIngS occccoceescocavcccecsene 


"ish I imew how to nalke 
~ wFO thincs than I AOsescossavccccevascrecse 


{ wish I could get alonz 
better with PAOPlecceccesccacesscecescesered 


~~ 


iL like TWUSLC pe ovesaucoce severe 608 nsoesennet 


Modern music is 
better than westermanessesescaccnncecgocose 


I like western music hanucecascuareseecskees 
I don't feol ha: py very oftanéleceeeseseades 
I'm afraid to trust pooplecsessoesessesesese 
I Like t0 readoccccnscecceccaceucsoucnenvece 
I like to watch GV ocsadsncncscateree elect 
<X like POR Ip POR TCE A 
I wish I could have more datesccccsscsevecees 
People don't trust Meosececavccecensccesccce 
ZI can take care of myself OoKseccvcsceccccce 
Boy, do I ever got sick of rmilegeecsccnceess 
I*ve never been treated fairlyoccssecceecvca 
Bverybody picks on Sid ba wudcescecatwewecetee 


I wish I had a pet 
tO Look afters esc ececce 00008005000 soneesoss 


I wish I had gonethin;; 
OF THY OWN ONCCoceascecnserorsescacaanedsecs 


Nobody likes MGloswdeisccesunwees odeceeuntey 


I wish I Imew if 
people liked We ceccsurceameecrosroccesseve 


It sure is hard to et 
along with SVETY LOY ec cccoscsecasesescecuee 


I wish I could live 
where L vente] tO Liveeersconroscesocescsces 


It seons like somebody is 
alvays yolling BL MOscaccesccescccescesoces 


te only I had one good fricndesrocescecscces 


I wish I Imew what 
I've done WONT s cocccsccccccnvesesvoceeesee 


I wish I could stop SNOKLNGe eneseveccssncvcs 
Sometines I like to fool PEOPleccccceessccoe | 
Nobody Imous what Im thinkingssccsccessceeo 


BoB fiw ow 


f 
if people knew vhat vas on 
a find they'd be more carefulecscovseascoegce 


= | wish I could get 
_/ ay from it Alloccvcecoeccccessevccvcsccsnaces 


I wish I could live some 
of ny life over APAINe ceacecssecasesocesecogses 


I never tell anybody hoy I Le@leeccececcescoece 
I used to hate LUM oe cocccecscccassevsccsccsses 


You can't trust . 
anybody BNYMOLYEGoecesceconecessssesscvsessesesed 


I'n better off 
than most PECPLescceccoscecscersecesecncoeccees 


If I told everything I know 
Lt would be tough ON SOMEdAdY cecescecscccssoce 


'I8ve had more experlonce 
than nost kids TY ALCceocecesceccevevavecseetes 


I've had enough. troubles 

already to last the 
= rest of ny Life ccccvcecccccccscccesctocrccecee 
~ meday It. gat BVENececsceeusegeseeseessoaegn 
I hate old POOPL Esse C9 DOH DRS COREEHOHR EHO LETESLO 


There are always some brats 
ne to spoil SYP ore eareteaeenbconssneens 


Everything was going fine until 
bango’ iverything seemed 


to go wrong AL ONCB ec cancneacecasenensenereees 


Everything has always gone 


WYONG LOT MGccecavccecacceccnsceceseceesose ses 
It Isn't so tougn for LOYSeevcecccecascccesaces 
I wish I'd been born a DOY os sovcccevcecccccoces 


Ig I only Imew 
where ny fanily Wal ececcescsercccceccccooeses 


This is what I like to read bast - 
SOHTOHOH LAOS OHO OE OE LDS HS SOROEESOOOHGEOOCO CHR GOEE 
js jroceerecesecevessccacesceccscecccocnsseree se 


BOCSHSSKS SHS SS eOSSHS HOHE TS SEHENSESOHESOSOOHSOCOHCES 


5 om 


I’ve never had nice thincse casescocosesee: 


I'm. better if I cot a 
spaniing once in A Wn Leseccocccsancenen: 


Spanicing only makes things worses.caseess. 
I hate raadingessscccsccesncncccccccecese: 
I worry about myselfo..scccecscececsccece: 
I'n too MOPVOUds 04s ss0ees beweekewes eee wot 


Sonctimes I feel like. 
Crying wut T aan teocceccvcsncncoseves sat 


I ory GOO MIChes oo PFs ve ovocvcevsccesconens 


I hate being alone in the darkeesscccveses 


ZI bite ny Pingernailsoesceecosscacescocoes 
z sonetines yet the bodsavisseaseneawss sae 


There is always too much 
-arguing and fighting going OMNeecocaccgcen 


It's fun to nackecescascccnneerdecnavnnences 
Tn afrald of WOYSsesencccscacsersccsevces 
I get tired CASLLYccccecccccesessesovccsce 


I wish I Imey why I 
feel the way i Gecececccccccesevevcesens 


Some of my thoughts. scare Meceevescoeceser 
I almogt never Milas seevcsscces serene seve 


I haven't had a good 
laugh for a Long Gimececcecrescveccsacsace: 


I don't lmow MUCH ecnveccesssesaseccsccscce: 


-I lmow nore than is good fog mececcecsseccs: 
- Jihen I get mad I just 


want to run BUAYoe eoccovosoocesseccoscces: 


Zoe 


BEDTIME OBSERVATIONS DATE 
1, EARLY EVENING USE OF STAFF AND PEERS: In what manner? open or masked? 


3. 


what potential has this girl for the use of her peers to provide the 
security necessary to make the transition from waking to sleeping? how 
do her relationships with the girls and the staff differ from other 
periods during the day? 


R#ACTION TO IDEA OF GOING TO BED: What was the first sign of such a 
reaction? (did it take place early in the evening; downstairs; when she 
reached the bedroom, etc?) is there an increase in friction between her 
and her peers? and staff? did she become more active? less active? did 
she seek material props? food? objects? of what sort? what seemed to be 
her frustration tolerance level? 


REACTION AT SNACK-TIME: how direct was she in expressing her feelings? 


how did she seem to regard the food? any difference from other eating 
situations? 


USE OF TIME: from the first mention that it is time to begin preparing 
for beds; did she seem rushed? how aware is she of the length of time 
available and of the passing of time? ~ 


Page 2, 


or 
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7. 


UNDRESSING ROUTINES: how does she prepare herself and her bed for the night?’ 
does she complain re physical ailments and if so, how are these complaints 
timed? how do they differ from such occurences at other times of the day? 
describe her borrowing and returning activities; does she leave her clothing 
in a pile on the floor? put it away in order? how and where? what can you 
see from this about the child's feeling about the things she discards from 
today? 


GETTING INTO BED: did she go into bed and stay there or did she make several 
trips into bed? if the latter, of what duration were these trips? what does 
she do, once in bed? what positions does she assume? can you detect patterns 
in these? what comments does she make when she is in bed and are these the 
same as on other nights? what props and bed arrangement does the girl need? 


REACTION TO "LIGHTS OUT": what is the nature of this reaction? what sort of 
verbal interaction takes place at this time between this girl and the staff 
and room-mates? is there an increase in protest and criticism? what are 
the topics of conversation as the lights are being turned off and after? 


Page 3, 


- 8, MASTURBATION AND SELF-CUDDLING: how much is this a factor in the behaviour 
of the girl during this period? can you detect anxiety, guilt, anticipation, 
etc, in this area? in what forms? can this be related to the position in 
which the girl is lying or any of her pre-sleep and sleeping behaviour? 

Ge 


COMMENTS ON BEDTIME: note any comments the girl has made at any time during 


the day about bedtime and preparation for bed; the manner in which these 
are made, 


10, BEHAVIOUR SYMPTOMS: was there any breakdown in the child's defenses during 
or prior to going to bed? impulsivity ceming through? 


11. FIRST REACTION TO WAKING: Is the girl's behaviour at this time markedly 
different from her actions in other situations? how? 


Page 4, 


12; <ODHER? 
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